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NEW TECHNIQUES IN THE NOVEL 
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The modern novelist is, in two senses, a salesman. In one of its 
aspects his competitive endeavor is one which he shares with his 
publisher. Its arena is the crowded table of the bookstore, where a 
hundred new books flaunt their jackets of more than oriental bril- 
liancy; and the measure of his success is the size of his royalty check. 
It is fairly obvious that some of our contemporary writers are at 
home in this réle, even relish it. It is equally clear that others are 
indifferent to this competitive aspect of their calling, or contemptu- 
ous of it. 

But the second aspect of the novelist’s salesmanship is one which 
no writer can neglect although he may prefer to call it by another 
name. It is the necessity of competition for the attention of his 
readers: not competition with the efforts of other novelists, but with 
alien interests, the preoccupations and the fatigues, the digressive 
impulses and daydreamings, the sheer laziness, of the men and wom- 
en who are the ultimate consumers of his books. It is in this competi- 
tion—the effort to gain and hold the individual reader’s attention— 
that writers are, salesman-like, continuously seeking to find and use 
new techniques for the presentation of their wares. 

It may be objected at once, of course, that technique in the novel 
should be determined by the material—that form should not be 
considered apart from substance. This is true in the general sense 
that the techniques employed in Anna Karenina and Alice in 
Wonderland would not be interchangeable, and that the widely 
different forms of So Red the Rose and Heaven’s My Destination 
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were essentially determined by the widely different substance of 
these novels. It is also true, probably, that, given the material and 
the writer, there is one best form, one best technique for the presen- 
tation of that material by that writer. But in actual practice most 
novelists consider various possible attacks upon their material. 
Seeking the one best technique, they consider and reject, perhaps 
experiment; and in this experimentation they consider both the 
material and the ultimate consumer of that material—the reader. 

The search of modern novelists for new techniques is in part 
necessitated by new materials. The novel is growing in our times. 
It is emphatically a living literary form, in process of exploring and 
occupying new areas of experience. In response to the demands of 
new material such novelists as James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and 
Ford Madox Ford have developed the most important of our new 
techniques—what we know as the “stream of consciousness” method 
of narration. An increasing preoccupation with what men think and 
feel rather than what they do, a new recognition of the importance 
of subjective experience, has led to experiments and innovations 
which have modified and enriched the novel as a whole, significantly 
and permanently. 

But apart from the demands of new materials, we may note in the 
work of contemporary writers a certain restlessness of invention and 
experimentation in the mere process of presentation: a preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of how to share experience, to some degree 
independent of the problem of what experience to share. I think 
that this restlessness is due to our modern distrust of plot. Telling 
a good story still remains the surest way of holding a reader’s in- 
terest; to contrive complication and countercomplication, to build 
up curiosity as to what will happen next, is still the most effective 
way of giving the fictional experience a vigorous hold on the reader’s 
attention and compelling his active participation in that experience. 
But many modern writers feel that emphasis upon plot would con- 
flict with their most important purposes in writing. The contrivance 
of complications may obscure the revelation of character. The reader 
who is curious as to what will happen next is all too likely to be in- 
curious as to why it will happen, or what it will mean, in terms of 
shadings and nuances of mood and character and atmosphere. I am 
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not sure that this distrust of plot is wholly justified, or that we shall 
not see a gradual return to the view that the novelist is obligated, 
among other things, to tella story. I feel, indeed, that modern writers 
in general have been too ready to assume that “‘story value” in the 
old and simple sense is incompatible with the other values they seek 
in fiction. But the fact remains that in the present day many writers 
are seeking a substitute for plot in their appeal to the reader’s 
attention. 

Granted a given body of fictional material—which by its nature 
in the light of the writer’s purpose will dictate a general structure in 
relation to order, proportion, and emphasis—there are only two 
strictly technical ways in which the novelist’s presentation of the 
material may vary. One is in the field which we name, somewhat 
vaguely, that of style. The writer may adopt and develop for his 
purpose a specialized vocabulary, different from that usually em- 
ployed in novels; he may similarly employ an individual sentence 
structure; he may seek special effects of rhythm and word sound. 

What is meant by a new technique in style may be illustrated by 
the case of Ernest Hemingway, for the important impression his 
work has made on both readers and writers is in large degree a matter 
of style. 

That was the thing about French girls and German girls. There was not all 
this talking. You couldn’t talk much and you did not need to talk. It was simple 
and you were friends. He thought about France and then he began to think 
about Germany. On the whole he liked Germany better. He did not want to 
leave Germany. He did not want to come home. Still, he had come home. He 
sat on the front porch. 


These sentences, fairly representative of hundreds of pages of Hem- 
ingway’s writings, impress us first of all by the simplicity of the dic- 
tion. With the exception of the proper name “Germany,” no word 
in the passage has more than two syllables, and of the seventy-nine 
words sixty-seven are monosyllables. Equally striking is the sentence 
structure. None of the sentences is complex. Three compound 
sentences with ‘‘and” occur in succession. The average length of the 
sentences is less than eight words. Of course a more careful analysis 
of Hemingway’s style would reveal much more than these superficial 
observations; but even these may suffice to indicate how definitely he 
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has departed from the conventional diction and sentence patterns of 
the English novel. In these departures he was no doubt influenced 
to some degree by the specious performances of Gertrude Stein, and 
by the much more significant work of James Joyce, whose manipula- 
tions and modifications of sentences in Ulysses, and of both sentences 
and words in Work in Progress, are the most interesting of contem- 
porary experiments and innovations in the field of style. 

The other important field in which the novelist may turn ex- 
perimenter and innovator, in relation to a given body of material, is 
that of the relation assumed by the narrator to the material to be 
presented. Most of the older novelists assumed frankly the rdle of 
the avowed teller of a story. They would interrupt the action to 
comment on characters or events, in their own relation as author, 
or to chat with the reader about other more or less relevant matters. 
There was no attempt to escape the convention of the novel—no 
attempt to make the reader forget the author’s existence as inter- 
mediary between the material of the book and the consciousness of 
the reader. This method is by no means obsolete in our day. For 
example, in The Magic Mountain Thomas Mann repeatedly ad- 
dresses his reader directly—sometimes facetiously and sometimes 
with complete seriousness. But in general the novel has tended 
toward a screening or disguising of the author, with the intention of 
securing in the experience offered by a book the directness and im- 
mediacy of actual or objective experience. The most generally 
employed technique for this purpose has been the presentation of the 
material of a novel from the point of view of one character—giving 
events and other characters only as this character is aware of them. 
This method does indeed yield immediacy of experience in many 
instances, and its general employment is related to the new psy- 
chological depth and intensity of the novel previously noted. But 
this method has serious limitations. Identification of the reader’s 
experience with that of a single point-of-view character makes very 
difficult the achievement of any just perspective as to the material 
of the novel as a whole. It renders awkward the balancing of charac- 
ter by character and event by event, and almost prohibits the sensi- 
tive evaluation of emotions and precise elaboration of ideas which 
are desired by many modern novelists. Perhaps for these reasons the 
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experiments and innovations in the field of the narrator’s relation 
to his material are as numerous in our fiction today as those in the 
field of style; and though they are less obtrusive, they are no less 
important. 

One of the most interesting of these new techniques is that which 
we may call “multiple point of view.”” In a novel so written we view 
the progressing series of events which constitutes the substance of 
the novel first through the eyes of one person and then through those 
of another. We are identified briefly with the consciousness of one 
character and then with that of another. William Faulkner has used 
this technique in his most important novels, The Sound and the Fury 
and As I Lay Dying. In the latter book there are no less than fifteen 
point-of-view characters. Some of these are minor figures, who 
appear only once or twice to contribute their versions of small por- 
tions of the action; but the six surviving members of the immediate 
family of the dying Addie Bundren are used throughout the book, 
each important phase of the material being presented from the 
separate points of view of two or more of them. The transitions 
from one consciousness to another are abrupt, marked only typo- 
graphically, and there is little modulation of style to correspond to 
the variations in thought and feeling of the characters. Perhaps it 
is partly because of this lack of variety in style—certainly it is 
largely because of monotony in substance—that Faulkner and his 
unfortunate characters come at last to remind one of a child mutilat- 
ing paper dolls. It is not, I think, the fault of his multiple point of 
view. 

A more extreme example of multiple point of view is found in 
William March’s Company K. In this novel the central and unifying 
substance—of the experience of an American company in the World 
War—is approached through the separate points of view of more 
than a hundred officers and men. In each case a brief sketch pre- 
sents some specific event or reaction. The cumulative effect of the 
whole is one of the most powerful and memorable to be found in the 
whole range of writing about the war. There can be no doubt that 
in this case a highly individual technique has been used successfully. 

In his Point Counter Point, Aldous Huxley adds to the method of 
multiple point of view an original and highly interesting plan of 
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structure, based in part upon analogous musical practice. Further, 
he introduces as one of his point-of-view characters a novelist whose 
notebook, frequently quoted, gives Huxley opportunity to comment 
on problems of novel-writing in general and to explain the plan of 
Point Counter Point. 

The musicalization of fiction. Not in the symbolist way, by subordinating 
sense to sound. But on a large scale, in the construction. Meditate on Bee- 
thoven. The changes of moods, the abrupt transitions. More interesting still, 
the modulations, not merely from one key to another, but from mood to mood. 
A theme is stated, then developed, pushed out of shape, imperceptibly deformed, 
until, though still recognizably the same, it has become quite different. In sets 
of variations the process is carried a step further. Those incredible Diabelli 
variations, for example. The whole range of thought and feeling, yet all in or- 
ganic relation to a ridiculous little waltz tune. Get this into a novel. How? The 
abrupt transitions are easy enough. All you need is a sufficiency of characters 
and parallel, contrapuntal plots. While Jones is murdering a wife, Smith is 
wheeling the perambulator in the park. You alternate the themes. More inter- 
esting, the modulations and variations are also more difficult. A novelist modu- 
lates by reduplicating situations and characters. He shows several people falling 
in love, or dying, or praying in different ways—dissimilars solving the same 
problem. Or, vice versa, similar people confronted with dissimilar problems. In 
this way you can modulate through all the aspects of your theme, you can write 
variations in any number of different moods. But perhaps this is too tyrannical 
imposition of the author’s will. Some people would think so. But need the 
author be so retiring? I think we’re a bit too squeamish about these personal 
appearances nowadays. 


Put a novelist into the novel. He justifies aesthetic generalizations, which 
may be interesting—at least to me. He also justifies experiment. Specimens 
of his work may illustrate other possible or impossible ways of telling a story. 
And if you have him telling parts of the same story as you are, you can make a 
variation on the theme. But why draw the line at one novelist inside your novel? 
Why not a second inside his? And a third inside the novel of the second? And 
so on to infinity, like those advertisements of Quaker Oats where there’s a Quaker 
holding a box of oats, on which is another Quaker holding another box of oats, 
on which, etc., etc. At about the tenth remove you might have a novelist telling 
your story in algebraic symbols or in terms of variations in blood pressure, pulse, 
secretion of ductless glands, and reaction times. 


Possibly in writing these last sentences Huxley had in mind the 
example of André Gide. His The Counterfeiters contains as one of its 
characters a novelist who is writing a novel called The Counterfeiters. 
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This novelist, like Huxley’s Philip Quarles, affords a means of in- 
troducing into the texture and total impression of the novel certain 
elements of interpretation or analysis which would not otherwise 
be presented except by the author’s speaking in his own right, in 
the old-fashioned way. Indeed, such a novelist character seems to 
most readers only a very thin disguise for the writer himself. A 
somewhat similar technique appears in a portion of Thomas Wolfe’s 
new novel Of Time and The River, in which the notebooks of Eugene 
Gant are quoted extensively. 

For the purpose of this marginal comment and for other purposes 
of establishing chronology or of emphasizing theme or idea, some of 
our contemporary writers have employed specialized types of nar- 
ration, distinct from the main body of the book, but introduced 
recurrently. In The g2nd Parallel, John Dos Passos employs two 
levels of narration apart from the text of the novel proper, “‘ News- 
reel” and ‘“‘The Camera Eye,” and also interpolates brief biographi- 
cal sketches of important men of the period with which he is dealing. 
Dos Passos was a pioneer in this matter of the employment of dif- 
ferent levels of narration, and I think there can be little doubt that 
this bold and original technique was helpful in his presentation of 
his material. William March supplements the central material of his 
novel Come in at the Door with frequent brief selections ‘‘From the 
Diary of Sarah Tarleton’’—affording a parallel to the chronology of 
his main story from another point of view—and also with longer in- 
sertions, of poetic and symbolic significance rather than direct re- 
lation to the story, under the recurring title ‘“The Whisperer.” 

One of the most interesting examples of a new and individual 
technique which I have found in recent fiction is afforded by the new 
novel by Arnold Gingrich, Cast Down the Laurel. This technique is 
based upon the assumption that material for a novel is supplied to a 
professional writer by a friend. The novelist writes the book, and 
the friend then criticizes the product. What Gingrich gives us con- 
sists of the three documents: the original body of material submitted 
by the friend, the novel itself, and the extended criticism and com- 
mentary. The form in which the material is submitted by the friend 
is that of a series of nine separate discussions—of places and of in- 
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dividual characters—which are referred to as dossiers. This recalls 
the method of Turgenev, as reported by Henry James in his admir- 
able introductory essay for Memoirs of a Sportsman: 

The germ of a story, with him, was never an affair of plot—that was the last 
thing he thought of: it was the representation of certain persons. The first form 
in which a tale appeared to him was as the figure of an individual, or a combina- 
tion of individuals, whom he wished to see in action, being sure that such people 
must do something very special and interesting. They stood before him definite, 
vivid, and he wished to know, and to show, as much as possible of their nature. 
The first thing was to make clear to himself what he did know, to begin with; 
and to this end, he wrote out a sort of biography of each of his characters, and 
everything that they had done and that had happened to them up to the opening 
of the story. He had their dossier, as the French say, and as the police has that 
of every conspicuous criminal. With this material in his hand he was able to 
proceed; the story all lay in the question, What shall I make them do? He al- 
ways made them do things that showed them completely. 


The book which Gingrich’s novelist makes of the materials sub- 
mitted to him is not altogether one which ‘shows completely” the 
characters presented in the dossiers of his friend, however; and this 
circumstance affords occasion for an extensive adverse criticism on 
the friend’s part which serves both as a re-writing of much of the 
novel and asa general comment on important current standards and 
practices in fiction writing. 

It is evident that this technique constitutes a fresh approach to 
the basic problem of transferring the essential experience of a novel | 
from the consciousness of the writer to that of the reader. Because 
of its novelty this method would have effectiveness in gaining and 
holding the reader’s attention—merely as a stunt—even if the ma- 
terial to be transferred were hackneyed or otherwise negligible. But 
the substance of Cast Down the Laurel is sound and individual, and 
the writing is in every way competent. Because Arnold Gingrich 
had something to say, in addition to finding a new way of saying it, 
I think that his book deserves careful attention. Certainly it shows 
that the resources of the novel form have not yet been exhausted. 
We may look forward to many more new techniques, I suspect, in 
the next few years. Probably some of these will be as specious and 
meretricious as some of the highly touted new techniques of the past 
—inventions devised to hide the lack of real theme and real charac- 
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ters, of anything to say that is worth saying. But there will be sound 
innovations also, based on honest substance, and affording effective 
help in the competition for the reader’s attention which challenges 
every novelist. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACH- 
ING AND CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH, 
JANUARY, 1933, THROUGH JUNE, 1934 


II. LITERATURE AND RECREATIONAL READING 


PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH! 


OBJECTIVES OF THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


The National Survey of Secondary School English (32) presents 
the aims of the teaching of literature as compiled from one hundred 
and fifty-six courses of study produced since 1925. Foremost among 
them are (a) to extend the range of the pupil’s understanding and 
interests through vicarious experience in reading, and (b) to develop 
the desire and standards of evaluation to continue reading under 
one’s own direction. Somewhat inconsistent with the first two are 
the high place accorded to knowledge of literary types in the senior 
high school and the decidedly limited recognition of current litera- 
ture and standards for the reading of newspapers and magazines. 


* A major function of the Research Committee is to prepare annually for the use of 
members of the Council a non-technical summary of the results of current research in 
English which have practical bearing upon classroom instruction and curriculum-mak- 
ing in the schools. Part I of the report dealing with research in composition, grammar, 
and the mechanics of English published between January, 1933, and July, 1934, ap- 
peared in the English Journal for November, 1934. Part II, which summarizes studies 
in the field of literature and recreational reading, is presented here. Part III, on prob- 
lems of instruction in reading, will appear in a subsequent issue. Dora V. Smith, Chair- 
man. Other members are Walter Barnes, New York University; Angela Broening, 
Department of Education, Baltimore; O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan; H. A. 
Greene, University of Iowa; J. F. Hosic, Columbia University; Rollo L. Lyman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York City; P. T. 
Rankin, Board of Education, Detroit. 
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CURRICULUM-MAKING IN LITERATURE 


Lack of uniformity of requirements in different parts of the coun- 
try, as shown in the report of the National Survey (32), suggests 
that the specific titles pupils read may be less important than the 
powers, attitudes, and skills they develop in the process of reading. 
For instance, courses in the history of American and English litera- 
ture, firmly intrenched in the Middle West, are almost unknown in 
the West, where teaching is largely by type or by theme, and in the 
East, where it is primarily by individual classics or by type. Evi- 
dence of the Survey indicates also that high-school teachers are not 
aware of recent liberal moves on the part of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, which requires no single classic for entrance to 
higher institutions, but urges the development through wide reading 
of powers and skills commensurate with adequate achievement at 
the college level. Grade placement of the thirty most used classics 
show such wide variation as to open the whole problem for investiga- 
tion. 

The Survey reveals growing stress upon extensive reading and 
methods of organizing literature which encourage normal reading of 
many titles as opposed to meticulous examination of a few. The free- 
reading movement developing in the West has large possibilities. 


ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The Survey report (32) indicates a lively concern throughout the 
country for adapting literature to groups of varying ability. Three 
track programs for fast-moving, average, and slow-moving groups, 
and a single core course for the middle group with suggested varia- 
tions for superior or underprivileged pupils are the most common 
methods of attacking the problem of individual needs in reading. 
Free reading, multiple-reading programs, and elective seminars for 
superior pupils also abound. Future progress depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the willingness of those working with one method or an- 
other to set up an experimental situation and to record carefully the 
results. 

CORRELATION OF ENGLISH WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 

Lee and Root (24) studied the effects of integrating English, art, 

and social studies in the seventh and eighth grades. Results varied 
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directly with the personality, training, background, and adaptabil- 
ity of the individual teacher. Further investigations in this field, 
with techniques refined to include the varied objectives of all three 
subjects are urgently needed. 


PUPIL INTERESTS IN READING 


Studies of reading interests include investigations at all levels 
from the primary grades through college. 


A, ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDIES 

Broening (4) studied actual pupil reactions on exposure to five 
hundred books in classroom libraries in Baltimore. Neither teacher 
judgments of literary value nor appraisal by experts of the physical 
make-up of the books correlated highly with their popularity with 
children. Plot, ease of reading, and plenty of pictures counted for 
most with the pupils. Stories of adventure were twice as popular as 
those of any other type. Individual preference or the recommenda- 
tion of friends accounted for 87 per cent of the choices, teacher 
suggestion for 12 per cent, and recommendation of the librarian for 
I per cent. Data on the popularity of individual titles appear in the 
study. 

As an aid to the guidance of individual pupils in reading, the Re- 
search Staff of the Winnetka Public Schools together with the 
Children’s Section of the American Library Association has prepared 
an annotated graded list of titles called The Right Book for the Right 
Child. (35). Grade placement of many of the books is based upon 
the findings of the earlier Winnetka study. In addition, a formula 
for reading difficulty is used involving vocabulary burden and com- 
plexity of sentence structure. Lists are presented for first, second, 
or third purchase from the pre-school years through the junior high 
school. The study will be most useful to those sufficiently familiar 
with children’s books to recognize its limitations. For instance, such 
widely varied titles as The Tale of Peter Rabbit and Pran of Albania, 
the story of the wartime experiences of an adolescent girl, appear 
together in the fourth-grade list. The former was discovered difficult 
in vocabulary and involved in sentence structure for primary chil- 
dren, to whom it is usually read. The latter is easy reading material 
for children old enough to appreciate the experiences. Information 
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of this sort will aid materially those who understand the wide dif- 
ference in content between the two books. 

Boney (3) demonstrated the importance of provision for regular 
library reading as low as the primary grades. 

B. SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDIES EXCLUSIVE OF LIBRARY 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Studies of pupil interests in reading at the secondary-school level 
return in disappointing numbers to the questionnaire methods of 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. The validity and reliability of the 
technique have, for obvious reasons, been seriously questioned. 
Results, for the most part, parallel those of earlier studies. 

Royster (30) and Grumette (17) present questionnaire data on 
reading interests of ninth-grade pupils; Peterson (29) and Hughes 
(20), for the four years of the senior high school. Interest in fiction 
predominates for all pupils. Younger boys read the series, stories of 
boy and school life, and tales of adventure and mystery. Their 
favorite authors are Conan Doyle, Jack London, Zane Grey, and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. Girls show similar interest in mystery 
coupled with romance, Louisa Alcott and Gene Stratton Porter being 
their favorite writers. 

Four-year studies (29) (20) show a similar craze for adventure and 
mystery on the part of older boys and girls, with an even greater 
liking for romance. Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, and Edgar 
Wallace share honors with Gene Stratton Porter, Temple Bailey, 
and Grace Livingstone Hill Lutz as the most popular authors in 
voluntary reading. 

Studies of pupil interests in newspaper reading (29) (18) reveal 
the fact that all pupils claim to read newspapers, sections of special 
interest being news, comics, and sports. Ninety-five per cent read 
magazines, their popularity varying, in general, inversely with price. 
Better-class literary magazines are absent from the list. Collier’s and 
Liberty show marked popularity, the domestic magazines, the science 
periodicals, and the American Boy and Boys’ Life being close seconds. 
Detective Stories and True Stories also rank high. 

Atkinson (2) found similar evidence in a study for which general 
outcomes only are available in print. 

As a result of these experiments, the authors make a plea for ex- 
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tensive reading under guidance, a process of weighing and comparing 
in the classroom, by which standards may be established, and a 
working up to appreciation of the past by intelligent interest in the 
present. 

The need of objective evidence concerning pupil interests is 
shown by the findings of West and Caldwell (36) that the correla- 
tion between what pupils like and what their teachers think they 
like is .39. 

From the point of view of method, the most important of recent 
high school studies is that by Thomas in the University of Chicago 
High School (33). Voluntary reading records of thirty Seniors for 
each year of their high-school course were checked for literary merit 
against three recognized reading lists, among them Books for Home 
Reading, a publication of the National Council. With the exception 
of a drop in the Sophomore year, pupils read annually an increasing 
number of approved books. The amount of reading decreased in the 
upper years, but its quality improved. Classroom instruction 
throughout the four years definitely influenced the types of vol- 
untary reading done. Juvenile fiction disappeared in later years. 
So-called “required classics” were conspicuously low in the list of 
favorites. Studies such as this should prove invaluable for the 
needed revision of the curriculum in literature, and the objective 
determination of the results of instruction. 

C. SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDIES OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

The report of the National Survey of Secondary School Libraries 
(22) has important bearing upon problems in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Chief obstacles to efficient library service are inadequate facili- 
ties, inadequate staff, and in some instances, lack of co-operation 
from teachers. Librarians are overburdened with classroom teach- 
ing, usually in English, and more than half of them are drafted into 
service with inadequate training. In schools where library and 
study hall are combined, 72.9 per cent of the pupils use the library; 
in schools where they are separate, 39.7 per cent. More boys than 
girls visit the library. Magazines are little used for school work, and 
by only one pupil in ten for recreational reading. Three-fifths of the 
schools offer library instruction, the majority in connection with 
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another course, frequently English. Ways in which English teachers 
can help the librarian are, in order of frequency: (1) giving the 
librarian advance notice of books to be read; (2) acquainting them- 
selves with what is in the library; (3) conferring with the librarian 
concerning the ordering of new books; and (4) encouraging wide 
reading. A notable need of co-operation lies in discouraging the 
cutting up of library books and magazines to illustrate “A” booklets 
in English. 

Adams (r), studying weekly withdrawals in twelve junior high 
school libraries, found the number of trained workers in the library 
and the existence of a school policy of free reading to be the most 
potent factors in increasing pupil use of the library. 

Horsfall (19) determined the effect of high-school library service 
upon the reading habits of college students. There was no difference 
in subject interests between students served by adequate or inade- 
quate libraries in secondary schools. Those who had lacked adequate 
facilities bought twice as many books and read more current ma- 
terials. Well-equipped high-school libraries influenced the amount 
and uniformity of non-fiction read. What differences existed tended 
to wear off after the first few months in college. 

D. STUDIES OF READING INTERESTS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AND ADULTS 

The large number of reading interest studies at the college and 
adult level indicates growing interest in a comparatively new field. 
These investigations represent also a more scientific approach to the 
problem than do most of the high-school studies. Three are based 
on actual library records, one on the personal interview, one on daily 
records of reading, two on the Waples check-list procedure, and two 
upon questionnaire methods similar to those of earlier research. 

Investigations of student use of the library were conducted by 
Carnovsky in the Residence Hall Libraries of the University of 
Chicago (6), by Johnson at Stephens College (23), and by Eurich 
at the University of Minnesota (12, 13, 14). The two latter furnish 
data concerning the proportion of books withdrawn by students in 
various departments. The actual proportion of the student body 
using the library proved comparatively small in both studies and 
decreased from September to June more rapidly than could be 
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accounted for by the rate of student mortality throughout the year. 
Carnovsky (6) found no significant difference in average amount 
read by Freshmen and Seniors, though graduate students read most 
of all. Fiction had the largest circulation. Scholarship was un- 
affected by much reading of a non-curricular sort. Eurich found a 
correlation of .65 between weekly reading records handed in by stu- 
dents and the actual withdrawal records of the library. In his study, 
amount of reading bore no relationship to sex, intelligence, or 
scholarship. Time spent in reading varied inversely with the aca- 
demic year, but the number of pages read increased from the Sopho- 
more to the Senior level. 

Johnson (23), studying withdrawals over a period of three 
months, found 60 per cent of the voluntary reading of the women in 
Stephens College to be in the field of fiction, 25 per cent in drama, 
poetry, biography, and travel combined, and 15 per cent in social 
science, art, history, religion, philosophy, or natural science. Titles 
withdrawn twenty or more times were The Good Earth, A White Bird 
Flying, Emily Post’s Etiquette, and the plays of Shakespeare. 

Gerberich and Jones (15), interviewing one hundred and ninety 
Juniors in the University of Arkansas, found that the students spent, 
on the average, three-fourths of their reading time in required study 
and one-fourth in voluntary reading. Fifty-six per cent did no 
optional reading of books, and 16 per cent none in newspapers and 
magazines. Women did more required reading than men; men more 
optional reading than women. The amount of time spent by women 
in required and optional reading combined bore a positive relation- 
ship to scholastic average and none at all to I.Q. The relationship 
between time spent in required and voluntary reading was negative 
for the women. For the men, correlations were negative between 
time spent in required reading and I.Q. and between time spent in 
optional reading and scholastic average. 

Hunter (21) found the following order of preference for magazines 
among teachers college students: Literary Digest, Atlantic, Readers’ 
Digest, Time, Harper’s, American, National Geographic, Saturday 
Evening Post, Nation, and Liberty. Seniors, when taken alone, had a 
larger proportion of good current-events monthlies. The nature of 
the questionnaire suggests that the answers represent aspirations 
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rather than practice, especially as test results proved the students’ 
knowledge of current trends to be decidedly limited. 

Two recent investigations concerning the reading interests of 
Negro students (31) (11) found sex a more important differentiating 
factor than race. In Dunlop’s study (11), amount of schooling and 
occupation also influenced choices. Fiction predominated in student 
reading of books, and poetry showed a larger percentage of readers 
than among whites. As might be expected, Negro students made 
less use of public than of school and college libraries. Zane Grey was 
the most popular author, though Negro writers were in great favor. 

Waples’ investigation of community reading habits in New York’s 
lower East Side (34) opens a fascinating realm of research. Sources 
of reading material studied included newsstands, rental libraries, 
home, settlement, and public libraries, book clubs, bookstores, and 
push carts. Eighty per cent of the residents of the Bowery read news- 
papers. Large sellers among the magazines are cheap romance and 
detective stories available at five or ten cents a copy. True Story, 
Love Story, True Romances, Silver Screen, Liberty, Detective Story, 
and Detective Fiction head the list. Sex magazines have less vogue 
because of higher prices. Cheap sex novels make up almost the 
entire stock of the rental libraries. On the other hand, during the 
last two years, poverty has driven the novel reader to the public 
library for better books. Study of library records shows that a few 
readers account for a large share of the withdrawals. Sex and occu- 
pation influence the nature rather than the amount read, women 
specializing in fiction and men dividing their time equally between it 
and non-fiction. Racial and social interests are prominent in the 
better titles read. 

These studies add to the abundant evidence of the divorce be- 
tween what people like to read and what is presented in the class- 
room. They suggest the need of future investigations in another 
direction; namely, the study of specific types of interest involved 
and the discovery of better books similar in appeal. 


APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 


The Carroll Tests of Prose Appreciation for Junior and Senior 
High Schools (10) present for ranking in order of literary excellence 
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twelve sets of four prose passages each, similar in theme but of vary- 
ing merit. Based upon judgments of authors and experts, together 
with the known standards of workmanship of the authors selected, 
the tests have proved both valid and reliable in determining degrees 
of literary appreciation. Analysis of test results prove girls markedly 
superior to boys in their ability to appreciate prose literature (9) 
and appreciation itself somewhat highly correlated with abstract 
intelligence (8). 

Leopold (25), studying the effect of creative work upon aesthetic 
appreciation, used tests of poetical appreciation of both the gradu- 
ated excellence and mutilation types. Fifty-six women students 
were organized into experimental and control groups on the basis of 
intelligence, appreciation, and literary ability. The control group 
had conventional literary readings with traditional discussions one 
hour weekly for a year, and the experimental group a similar number 
of lessons in verse-writing. The latter included exercises in rhyme, 
rhythm, stanza forms, figures of speech, and matching of lines. 
Class averages on tests of literary appreciation showed in the end no 
significant differences, but individual performance demonstrated 
important conclusions: (1) students with a high level of ability in 
creative work showed marked improvement in appreciation after 
training in writing poetry; (2) students with low literary, ability 
became poorer in appreciation as a result of the same training; (3) 
certain subjects proved “quite impervious to aesthetic training 
whatever method was adopted.” The author concludes that only 
students with some natural gift for verse-writing will profit by such 
exercises. 

Broom (5) reports interesting initial experiments suggestive of 
methods for determining emotional reactions to words by the sub- 
stitution of words inimical to the emotional tone of a passage and by 
use of the galvanometer. No very conclusive evidence is yet avail- 
able. 

Griffiths (16), in a philosophical and literary treatise on the “psy- 
chological processes involved in appreciative absorption of a book’s 
subject matter,’ presents an interesting introspective analysis of 
imaginative activity during appreciation, the place of reason and of 
imagination, the aesthetic mode of experience, the influence of en- 
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vironment, and the function of literature in relaxation and adjust- 
ment. 

Mendenhall and Mendenhall (27), working with materials and 
methods which proved of limited value, found pupil attitudes to- 
ward specific poems intensified but not changed by repeated silent 
reading. Content affected choices more than form though rhymed 
verse with regular cadence was preferred in both seventh and ninth 
grades, the former showing a special fondness for rhyme. 


METHODS OF TEACHING LITERATURE 


Carroll (7) compared the novel reading habits of one thousand 
selected adults with classroom methods of approaching fiction. Men 
and women averaged four and one-half sittings to a novel, women 
reading twenty-nine a year and men twenty-six. They read not for 
information nor from a sense of duty, but for pleasure or relaxation 
and to gain a better understanding of people and of the world. Less 
than half read in the manner in which they were taught to read in 
school. Fifty-three per cent credited to their school experience their 
ultimate appreciation of novels; 3 per cent felt it had had a negative 
effect; and 44 per cent considered it had no influence whatever. 

Parkhill (28), experimenting for a period of ten weeks with a low 
mentality group in the tenth grade in a foreign district in Oakland, 
increased the pupils’ progress in reading beyond the average for 
normal groups by use of easy reading material, adult in interest, and 
a carefully worked out plan of supervised motivated classroom read- 
ing. 

McGeogh (26) tested out whole and part methods of memorizing 
poetry with nine-, ten-, and eleven-year-old pupils. There were no 
significant differences in results. The pupils, when left to their own 
devices, preferred the part method. 

Introduction of such plans as free and individualized reading, 
laboratory reading, and group or unit activities leading to greater 
breadth of experience with books has, according to the National 
Survey (32), left teachers floundering, to a certain extent, for 
techniques of handling discussion and sharing experiences in class- 
room situations in which not all the pupils read the same book. 
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There is need, results show, for the pooling of experience in this 
regard so that teachers may learn from each other which methods 


have been most successful. 
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TO TEACH THINKING 
HELEN RAND 


Pupils need to have the material for thinking gathered together 
and laid before them. They need to be guided and not allowed to 
flounder in chaos; else why do they come to school at all? 

The important thing, Matthew Arnold said, is not that every man 
in England may say what he like, but that what he says shall be 
worth saying. And how may we judge that which is worth saying? 
That is worth saying which makes society move forward. When- 
ever a discussion ends with a shrugging of the shoulders, a futile 
waving of the hands, and someone’s saying, ‘“‘Oh, well, it is, after all, 
just a matter of opinion, isn’t it?” then has chaos been worse con- 
founded. We do not want such discussions in the classroom. We 
want pupils, through straight thinking, to understand life better in 
order to take an active part in it. We want their thinking to go over 
into action and into living. 

What children think is important because it determines the kind 
of world they are going to make to live in, and they are capable of 
grappling with fundamental questions if those questions are brought 
into the lives they are living. An eight-year-old boy was stopped by 
the school policeman the morning after Hallowe’en and asked where 
he was and what he had been doing the night before. “I was home 
with my mother,” he answered. “We had a pumpkin party.”’ The 
policeman then entered into flattering conversation and told about 
some bad little boys who had set fire to a hedge. This good little 
boy, full of self-righteousness and righteous indignation in turn told 
the teacher, who answered, “Perhaps those boys did not have a 
party of any kind to go to. They wanted to have a good time on 
Hallowe’en, but no one had ever helped them to have a good time in 
a nice way. I do not blame those boys.” ‘You gotta blame ’em,”’ 
the good little boy said; “you gotta blame ’em.” The next day he 
asked the teacher, “Do you like everybody? Would you let robbers 
into your house?” Day after day the question between the two was 
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discussed. It is more than a question of opinion: it is a question of 
the progress of history. The boy was really interested in these per- 
son-to-person conversations. The teacher put her best thinking into 
it and told the boy what she thought. She said she hoped that as he 
grew older he would help more and more to make conditions right 
for all little boys. 

Upon what subjects are children capable of thinking? Probably 
upon any that we can see clearly enough to state for them—and 
many that we cannot. 

Thinking may be applied to observation in such a way as to ex- 
tend both the observation and the thinking and point them toward 
scientific investigation. How can this be worked out concretely in 
the classroom? All of us are interested in observing animals, and 
most of us have opportunities for doing so. Before we can build 
lessons on the subject we must learn what the professional observers, 
the animal psychologists, have discovered. Experiments are being 
carried on in different parts of the world. 

We may begin a class discussion by asking, ““Do dogs think?” but 
we do not merely ask the question and then let the discussion wander 
aimlessly with every child saying whatever flitters through his mind. 
His mind must be directed to a specific question, and he must be 
held to answering that. We will give two examples and then ask him 
to give other similar ones. 

1. Two boys and a dog are playing catch. The dog runs from one boy to the 
other and never uses his brain to think that, if he stayed by one boy, the ball 
would be likely to come back. If figuring things out is thinking, dogs cannot think. 

2. A dog was on his way to the front lawn with a bone when all of a sudden he 

stopped, waited a minute, and then turned around and went to the garden, where 
he buried it. Two days befere he had been punished for burying a bone in the 
front lawn. Evidently he remembered and changed his plans. If making a de- 
cision is thinking, dogs can think. 
Any pupil who can tell a story to show that a dog can or cannot 
think or can give any evidence, preferably his own observations, can 
talk. There is not a free-for-all telling of any and every dog story. 
A boy who tells a dog story that does not bear directly on the subject 
should be reminded sharply of his loose application to the subject. 
The next day there may be a written story to show that a dog or 
other animal can or cannot think. 
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How long can animals remember? Darwin says in The Descent of 
Man that a dog he had not seen for five years remembered him and 
proved it by following his commands as though he had not been 
away. Pupils may recount incidents that prove how long animals 
can remember, and they may devise experiments and collect real 
evidence upon a subject that the psychologists have not settled. 
They should be trained to check each other on the soundness of their 
proof. 

Some animals are color blind. Perhaps all of them are. One ex- 
perimenter, after waving red rags and rags of other colors in front of 
bulls, decided that, in spite of all people have said, bulls are color 
blind. Food that dogs and cats like has been put into colored jars 
and bags to find out whether they can identify their delicacies by 
the colors that contain them. Boys and girls might carry on experi- 
ments at home and report them orally or in writing in orderly form. 

Cats, it has been observed, are not interested in their own reflec- 
tions in the mirror. Are all cats, the vain creatures, really so in- 
different? If they are, what does it mean? Can it be that they judge 
by smell sometimes at least more than by sight? Boys and girls can 
carry on experiments at home, make reports at school, criticize each 
other’s methods, and bring to strict account each other’s inferences. 

Social customs may be subjected to the thinking of boys and girls. 
How they treat each other is very important. They will have a part 
in changing customs, and we hope they will be intelligent about it. 
To bring the subject definitely before the class, we may state a cus- 
tom and then ask the following questions about it: 

1. Is it worn out and silly, so that now it should be discarded? 

2. Is it a continuation of old and bad thinking, and therefore it should be 
abolished? 

3. Though old, is it still fundamentally good because it helps us to get along 
together as we want to get along together? 

4. Is it a new custom that expresses new relationships and therefore one that 
we will help to introduce? 


Here are some sample customs: 


1. Do not begin even a business conversation abruptly. If you are buying a 
ticket to New York or turnips in a grocery store, before you ask for what you 
want say, “Good morning,” to the clerk or at least smile and nod to recognize 
that he is a live human being. 
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2. Move quietly about the house. Do not let doors bang. When you are 
washing dishes, do not put away the pots and pans, knives and forks, with a 


clatter. 

3. In the house do not call to someone in a distant room. If you want to 
speak to him, go where he is. In a store do not call to a clerk or to anyone else 
from the door. In the halls of the school building do not call to anyone not near 


you. 
4. Do not listen to a person who is telephoning. If you happen to hear any- 
thing that a person says while telephoning, do not repeat it. Forget it. 


There might be a debate on this subject: ‘“The custom of intro- 
ducing should be abolished.” That is, it should not be necessary to 
introduce strangers. People should feel free to speak to each other, 
if they want to, without being introduced. 

The question of customs leads us to the subject of the relationship 
between people and their attitude toward each other. We can ob- 
serve people in books where the authors have selected the charac- 
teristics and drawn them in more definite lines than we see in those 
complex people about us. We can ask questions like the following 
about characters in books, and in so doing demand analysis and 


develop it. 

1. Is the chief interest in one individual character for his own sake or in him 
as a representative of a group? For example, Ernest Defarge in A Tale of Two 
Cities is called “‘Jacques,” and he represents thousands of workers all over France 
who call themselves “Jacques.” 

2. How many pairs of characters in the book can be contrasted? 

3. What conditions have made the chief character the kind of person he is? 

4. Is the object toward which the chief character strives a worthy one? 

5. Do the main characters grow or deteriorate? Are they ready to act when 
the time comes or do they avoid difficulties? 

6. What is the author’s attitude toward his characters? Does he like them? 
Respect them? Scorn them? Does he make the rich or the poor, the idle or 
those who work ridiculous? Compare his attitude with Shakespeare’s. To 
Shakespeare the welfare and ambitions of a rich merchant, an earl, or a king were 
important; they were the people whose tragedies mattered. A grave-digger, a 
porter, a nurse, was merely incidental, was to be laughed at, and was not of 
enough importance to have a tragedy. 


Of course we try to help pupils to think about the questions and 
situations in the books they read. To keep the thinking and reports 
from being haphazard we ask definite questions. It is not enough to 
ask thought-provoking questions: we must provoke thoughts that 
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will lead to understanding and from thence to living in accordance 
with those thoughts. If we are familiar with a book, we may ask 
definite questions. If we are not, we may try to ask questions that 
will demand definite answers. We might give the pupils this list and 
say, ‘Check any of the following that are true of the book you have 
just read.” Then we could follow up the points checked in written 
or oral reports. 


. It tells about the life I know and so makes my daily life more interesting. 
. It tells about the life I do not know and so adds to my knowledge. 

. It lets me get acquainted with a character I am glad to know. 

. It adds to my knowledge of history. 

. It adds to my knowledge of science. 

. It gives me ideas to think about. 

. It entertains me. 


SI Aun &W DH 


When we ask pupils to report on biographies, we can direct 
their efforts, train their thinking, and help their understanding by 
giving specific subjects. Here are two possible ones: 

1. Tell why this man was popular or was not popular. Do not tell anything 
_ that does not explain his popularity or his unpopularity. 

2. Perhaps people can be judged as truly by what they would like to know 
and be and read as by what they know or are or have read. If a man made a list 
of the books he had read the last three months and another list of the books he 
would like to read during the next three months, by which list could he be most 
truly judged? Write a conversation in which a person reveals his character by 
telling what he wants to be or do or read. 


Finding work and preparing for it may be a subject to which 
thinking is applied if the teacher defines and directs the investiga- 
tion. Each pupil can make a report after he has chosen a definite 
kind of work, for example, that of a taxi-driver, a stenographer, 
cafeteria manager, ice-cream manufacturer, and has interviewed a 
person doing that work and has asked him a question or two such as, 
“What preparation should a person doing your work have?” or 
“What are the advantages and the disadvantages in your work?” 

One method of teaching thinking is through definitions. By 
themselves definitions are a bit dull, but they have interesting varia- 
tions. Telling the difference between two things insures specific in- 
formation and is almost as good as a game in itself. We may ask 
pupils to tell the differences between the following: silk and rayon; 
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copper, brass, and bronze; cement and concrete; a mesa and a butte; 
a stream-line engine and an ordinary steam engine of five years ago; 
investment and speculation; an educated and an uneducated man. 
We may imply differences in theme subjects: “The cheapest forms of 
amusement are often the most fun,” or “Is it better to borrow or to 
work your way the first year in college?” 

Examples of straight thinking and of fallacies may be used to 
teach thinking. Detecting faulty thinking is more important than 
detecting faulty sentence structure. The faulty thinking is very 
likely the basic cause of the faulty sentence structure. We do want 
to keep ideas uppermost even in the grammar class. We may give 
sentences like the following for analysis. 


1. When I visited the North End High School the boy I met at the door said 
he did not know where the principal’s office was, and he did not help me find it; 
therefore I know that all the pupils in the North End High School are rude. 

2. The captain of our football team cannot play Saturday; therefore we shall 


lose the game. 
3. Mr. Allen is more intelligent than Mr. Brant because he has made twice as 


much money as Mr. Brant. 


When pupils begin to argue or to express opinions, we must make 
sure that they do not confuse facts and opinions. Opinions should be 
founded upon facts, and facts need to be verified. We do not argue 
or express opinions about gravity, the circulation of the blood, or 
evolution. In order to bring out the difference between arguments 
that are to be proved, facts that are to be verified, and opinions that 
are founded upon facts, we may have an advanced class discuss the 
following statements. Which of them are facts? How can they be 
verified? Which statements do you question? What should you 
want to know before pronouncing them false or accepting them as 
true? Which are statements of opinion? 


1. The moon causes tides. 

2. Trees are the oldest living things, Enos Mills says in The Story of a Thou- 
sand-Year-Old Pine. 

3. Birds migrate south because of a failure of the food supply. 

4. Insects have six legs. 

5. There are copper mines but no brass mines. 

6. Teeth decay because they are not brushed regularly. 

7. Gargling is useless because the infected parts are too deep in the throat 
to be reached by the liquid. 
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8. Men become bald because they wear hats with tight brims. 

g. Lincoln’s birthday would be honored more fittingly by extra hard work 
than by a holiday. 

10. Poor people are lazier than rich people. 

11. Boys and girls under sixteen are not safe drivers of cars. 

12. It is pleasanter to travel by bus than by train. 

Thinking must have good material upon which to work, and that 
must be furnished and checked by the teacher. It should come from 
the life the children are leading and will be called upon to lead. They 
must write what they will live. Dryden used to talk about “entering 
the cockpit of learning,” and after Dr. Johnson wrote some of his 
compositions he carried a cudgel. We must have our pupils write 
what they mean and are willing to defend, but we hope that their 
writing will not be used to aggravate personal animosities but to 
contribute to social progress. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN OBSERVATION 
LUELLA B. COOK 


It takes more than eyes to see. My dog has excellent vision, yet 
she cannot see herself in a mirror. She lacks the imaginative equip- 
ment to translate what she sees into a significant image. 

The problem of teaching observation is thus more than a problem 
of sharpening the senses; it involves, as well, a quickening of the 
imagination. An observant person is more than a seeing person; he 
is an understanding person; he not only sees objects; he perceives 
meaning, significance, resemblance, and relationship. 

John Dewey has said somewhere that you cannot teach a person 
to think; you can only teach him to think well, or to think better. 
It follows, I dare say, that you cannot teach a person to react with 
his senses, or to respond with his imagination to experience. All you 
can do is to teach him to react more vividly and to respond more 
significantly. Yet within these limits—which are no more than the 
limits of any field of teaching—direct stimulation of the senses and 
imaginative powers yield measurable improvement. 

Until recent years we have been afraid to attack directly the 
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thought-process. For a number of complex reasons we have thought 
it well to leave the mysterious powers of the imagination alone. And 
we have confined ourselves to the teaching of form. Thus we have 
taught description rather than observation, and we have taught the 
technique of the short story rather than the interpretation of ex- 
perience. And always our attention has been riveted upon the final 
composition product rather than upon the creative impulse behind 
it. It is a significant fact, I think, that teachers, in the main, seldom 
examine a student’s ideas until they have been recopied in ink, 
edited for mistakes in spelling and grammar, and properly endorsed. 
We seldom come into direct contact with ideas in the raw, with im- 
pressions still in limbo. This crude mind-stuff, which we might assist 
in shaping could we lay hands on it, is scholastically unacceptable. 
It doesn’t come all neatly wrapped in cellophane. It is haphazard, 
confused, inaccurate, fragmentary, and sometimes, even, unintel- 
ligible. The dull mind is diffuse, not specific; and the difficulty of 
arousing it to vivid reaction lies in the fact that its ailments are not 
definite and localized like a toothache, but general and distributed 
like fatigue. In other words, the dull mind is not so much limited in 
scope as it is chaotic in character; ideas are nebulous; sensations are 
blurred; impressions are vague and indistinct. Thus the teaching of 
observation is not so much a matter of tinkering with weak parts, as 
that of toning up the whole mechanism. 

At least part of our reluctance to deal with ideas and impressions 
in the raw is the obvious difficulty in getting at them. How shall we 
bring this inchoate mind-stuff under the microscope? For purposes 
of teaching observation by laboratory methods I have found the 
single sentence, summarizing a particular sense-reaction, a very con- 
venient unit of thought; and it can be dealt with effectively. Froma 
single sentence I can tell at a glance whether a reaction is general or 
specific, or whether it is clear or vague. A few sentences each day, 
written during a brief part of the class hour, and accumulating over a 
period of weeks, provides an excellent glimpse into the minds of stu- 
dents, and offers wide possibilities for direct stimulation. 

I have started such a sentence-series with deliberate forethought. 
I have actually suggested what students might look for today so that 
they might be ready on the morrow to isolate a single sense impres- 
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sion on paper. Letting students observe what they please too fre- 
quently results in their not “pleasing’’ to note anything. So I specify 
that they notice today facial expression, or their pleasure in some 
mechanical contrivance, or the combination of smells and tastes at 
dinner. And I usually recall by way of illustration some recent, 
vivid sense-reaction of my own—the glimpse I had of a pair of blood- 
shot eyes and mumbling lips that cursed inaudibly at me as I made a 
left-hand turn at a busy intersection and surprised a cautious pedes- 
trian. It is common for students to discount as trivial and unim- 
portant the value of their own sense-experience. My own contribu- 
tion, I feel, sets a pace for their own powers of observation. 

My next step is to show students how their loose and rambling 
sentences can be tightened so that their sense-impressions appear 
more clear cut. Here is one of those enigmatic psychological circles. 
I don’t know which comes first—sharpness of impression, or sound 
sentence structure. But I do know they that operate together; and 
that to improve the one automatically improves the other. And so I 
pause at this stage to illustrate from students’ own sentences how 
sentences may be pruned so as to eliminate futile explanations and 
rambling irrelevancies, thus: 

When I entered the house, the stillness of it made a feeling of depression and 
loneliness creep over me. 
was changed with red pencil to: 

The stillness of the house depressed me. 


or, 
The wind blowing hard against the building created a whistling sound. 


was changed to read: 
The wind whistled around the corner of the building. 


I illustrated, also, from students’ own sentences the feeble force of 
such words as seem, or have, or came: 

At night the wind seemed to suggest that kidnapers were near. 

The wind whispered that kidnapers were near. 


Or, I illustrated the difference between general and specific re- 
actions: 
The feeling that we were needed spurred us on. 
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was less applauded than: 
The baggy-kneed pants lay in a shapeless blot on the floor. 


I also warned against wasting words on the obvious or the trite: 


Tall sky-scrapers hid the sun. 
The highway stretched like a ribbon ahead. 


And when occasion permitted I let the class dispose of a mixed 
metaphor or a confused observation: 

The headlights glared like fireflies. 

Bouncing boxcars lapped up the miles like seven league boots. 


But we kept on writing sentences—two or three a day until the 
student who at first wrote: 
As the sun came out from behind the clouds, weather conditions improved. 


wrote, more significantly: 
Skyscrapers sprouted like mushrooms from the earth [an impression of a city 
from above]. 


or the student who wrote: 
The snap of a notebook was like a gun going off at night. 


wrote, more aptly: 
The spires pricked the heavens. 


By this time we had summarized our aim of clear-cut sentences, 
going directly to the heart of our impression, in a slogan: “Keep 
your eye on the ball.” Ball stood in our minds for the reaction itself. 
Sentences are less rambling now; there are fewer faltering introduc- 
tions; and reactions are more specific. The class is ready for a third 
step: to look for the suggestive qualities of details in a scene. I hold 
up a mounted picture from the rotogravure section of the newspaper 
and call attention to the facts obvious to all. It is a silhouette of six 
workmen quitting work on the skeleton of a skyscraper. There is an 
imaginative quality to the picture which ought to arouse varying re- 
actions in different minds. “‘What does the picture suggest? What 
does it remind you of?” I ask. 

One student notices the awful nonchalance of the workmen on a 
steel girder high up over the street, and he gives the picture the title, 

“Buddy, got a cigarette?” 
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Since I can’t bring significant scenes into the classrooms, I resort 
to pictures—pictures of industry, pictures of interiors, landscapes, 
etchings, and portraits. Of a picture of an airplane, a student wrote: 

The huge monoplane circled the field like some huge prehistoric bat. 


And of a picture of a snow-covered locomotive, another said, 

It is over-decorated for Christmas. 

Pictures have the advantage of making one student’s observation 
check another’s. If the whole class hadn’t seen the picture of the 
negro singer, Ruby Green, the boy who described her hands as 
clinched, when her whole bearing contradicted such an observation, 
would have convinced himself that he saw correctly. 

I have an assortment of portraits I use in such an assignment: of 
the picture of Carl Sandburg, one student wrote, simply: 

He has seen many sorrows. 

Another, imagined his saying: 

You gotta fight ’n work, buddy, and even then, it isn’t any good. Sometimes 
you think you’re pushing against a stone wall. 

Of Mark Twain’s picture, a student wrote: 

He loves to ask questions. 

Another: 

Flowing white hair and grizzled moustache half hid an honest face. 

And of a portrait of the movie actress, Anna Wong, another wrote: 

Her slanting eyes refuse to tell the mysteries of her race. 

Of Willa Cather’s picture, a student described her eyes as asking: 

Is everything all right? 

I have a victrola in my room and occasionally try out the Erlking 
or a Tosti serenade, or the pyrotechnics of Galli Curci on my stu- 
dents. And I offer clues for their senses. What pictures are suggested 
by the music of the Erlking? What words describe Galli Curci’s 
voice? Of Alma Gluck’s voice, singing a Tosti serenade, one student 
wrote: 

Her voice skims lightly as a swallow on its graceful flight. 


And of Galli Curci singing the ‘Echo Song,” a student wrote: 
Her voice fell in rippling cascades. 
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Another detected, aptly, its 
.... canary-like twitter 


Or occasionally I send a group of students to the greenhouse or 
the chemistry laboratory or the lunchroom to use their noses. In our 
greenhouse one student was reminded of 

. ... the pungent odors of an old wine cellar in France. 


Another thought it 
.... smelled like mildewed clothes. 


And another was reminded of 
.... freshly washed fruit 


Frequently I turn to my room itself—the views out the window, 
the atmosphere of study during a work period, or the preoccupation 
of myself in some task. “Observe here, now, and let us know what 
you see!’’ I advise. One student observed 

.... the rattling of crisp paper, the sleepy ticking of the clock, the hushed 
whispers blended into a throbbing murmur like the sibilant roar in a sea shell. 
One student caught a glimpse out the window of 
.... frenzied, bouncing ball, 


as a puppy rolled down a terrace across the street. 

I’ve only tapped the possibilities for direct stimulation of the 
senses and imagination, I feel. I will think of other things to do. I 
very much want to experiment with the sense of touch. I am trying 
to decide what things I can import into my classroom for my students 
to feel. If we trust to memory—if we try to remember how it felt to 
walk on boggy land, or to dive from a high tower, we are likely to 
remember how someone else felt—someone we met in our reading. 
It is always tempting to use someone else’s senses and imagination 
when they are more alert than our own. 

As a concluding assignment in this series of experiments I asked 
my students to try to communicate in words a more sustained sense 
impression. What recent experience appealed especially to your 
senses? So many of the simple daily occupations seem to the student 
devoid of interest until he is reminded to realize them with his senses. 
For the single sentence we substituted a single paragraph. Here are 
a few of the more vivid ones: 
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SEWING 
A busy whirr of sound. The click, click of the needle as it pierces the cloth. 
A line of stitching appears miraculously. My feet pump methodically. Yards of 
crisp organdy make their way under the merciless needle. A silver wheel flashes 
and the spool of thread spins around. 


AT A WELDING SHOP 
The weird blue flame of the acetylene torch threw dancing shadows against 
the rough stone walls. The acrid smoke of hot metal penetrated my nostrils like 
a thousand needles. 
STARTING THE FORD 


The pulsating grind of the starter shakes the whole car. I pull the choke 
button; gas swish-sh-shes into the carburetor. The plunging cylinders gasp, 
cough, and struggle for life. Sweet fumes of raw gasoline vapor choke one. Now 
the engine is running smoothly. The loose, liquid slap of the four pistons 
drowns the little rattles of valve tapets and fan belt. 


DIVING 


I force my way to the sandy bottom of the lake, resolved not to come up un- 
til I have found the coveted white stone. I look through a murky green. My 
chest smarts with every heart beat. The fire in my lungs increases to an inferno. 
My ears thunder. I grasp for the white blotch. I rise to the surface exhausted. 


A CLASSROOM 


I shut my eyes. Someone is using a hard pencil that scratches. I hear the 
dull thud of periods. There is a restless scraping of feet. Chuck-uk—the clock. 
Why does it tick time that way? Someone is turning the pages of a book rapidly. 
A bum book—no, it’s Her turning over leaves in a folder. Footsteps—a door 
opens. Receding steps—women’s on cement. Now a hullabaloo. “Whatcha 
doin’ tonight? Do we have to turn this in? What yuh ever get out of poems is 
beyond me.” 


AT THE PROJECTION BOOTH 


The projection booth is a magician’s lair. Two alternating machines spew 
forth tales of love, adventure, war and peace. 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


GRACE GRAHAM 


In September, 1933, we organized tenth-grade English in Shaker 
High School as a study of the “Changing Culture of the American 
People,” and after a year’s trial, we like the plan well enough to 
continue it. We retained Adventures in American Literature (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.) as a textbook, but we supplemented it extensive- 
ly, with the aim of “interpreting to modern Americans various types 
of Americans from the early days to the present.’”* Our indebted- 
ness to Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought and to 
Adams’ Epic of America is probably obvious. 

We divided the work into three parts: 


FIRST SEMESTER 


I. The Atlantic Seaboard. 1607-1815. 
II. The Exploitation of a Continent. 1815-1914. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
III. America as Part of the International World. 1914— 


Our emphasis during Semester I was on what James Truslow 
Adams calls the American dream, “that dream of a land in which 
life should be better and richer and fuller for every man, with oppor- 
tunity for each according to his ability or achievement.’ During 
Semester II we made an effort to discover what is a better and richer 
and fuller life. We thus attempted to get “perspective in social 
problems’”’ first and then “perception of” them.‘ 

The Atlantic Seaboard Period covers two hundred years, but we 
limited ourselves to the eighteenth century because “‘the first set- 


* English Journal (June, 1933), p. 401. 
2 James Truslow Adams, Epic of America (Boston, 1931), p. 404. 
3 English Journal (September, 1933), p. 536. 
4 Ibid. 
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tlers were in no real sense Americans. They were Englishmen.’ The 
period logically divides itself into three groups: 
1. New England. 


2. Middle Colonies. 
3. Southern Colonies. 


We, however, concentrated on the third group, because the type of 
life which was evolved in the South during the eighteenth century 
was in many ways the most delightful America has known, and be- 
cause “‘the well-to-do had a cult of urbanity, of nicety in speech or 
fashion in dress, of distinction in house or equipage..... tad 

To understand the people of the past we must make them live 
again. We agreed that they could “‘best be summoned back to earth 
by recreating their wonted settings,’ so besides studying the men 
and women themselves we also read of their clothes, their furniture, 
their homes, gardens, and public buildings. Such books as Volume I 
of the Octagon Library of Early American Architecture, on Charles- 
ton; Thomas Jefferson: Architect and Builder, by I. T. Frary; and 
Domestic Colonial Architecture of Tidewater Virginia, by Waterman 
and Barrows are so beautifully illustrated that the students most 
scornful of art were nevertheless impressed. The restoration of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, was a fascinating topic. Students found 
quantities of material in current magazines, and the Williamsburg 
Holding Corporation publishes booklets describing the project. Two 
books of Paul Wilstach, Jefferson and Monticello, and Mount Vernon 
gave excellent intimate pictures of Jefferson and Washington. Then 
the historical novel was, as always, indispensable. 

In Period II, from 1815 to the Civil War 

1. The South remained unchanged. 

2. The North became industrialized. 

3. The West expanded. 


We paid particular attention to the West with its successive regres- 
sions to early American pioneer conditions, in an endeavor to show 
how “‘the frontier deflected us from the building of the civilization of 


5 James Truslow Adams, Founding of New England (Boston, 1921), p. 316. 
6 Ulrich Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), Pp. 344. 
7 English Journal (May, 1932), p. 384. 
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which our forefathers laid the foundations.”* We read of our own 
Ohio pioneers at Schoenbrunn, Marietta, the Western Reserve, and 
Zoar. Hopkin’s Ohio the Beautiful and Historic, Brown’s Grand- 
mother Brown's Hundred Years, Wilcox’ Ohio Indian Trails, and 
Bromfield’s The Farm pictured our state as a wilderness to which 
thousands of boats carried settlers down the Ohio and through 
which the National Road was cut from Wheeling to Columbus and 
on to Richmond, Indiana. 

The second half of Period II deals with 
. The destruction of the old South; 
. The rise of big business; 
. The coming of the immigrant; 
. Railway building; 
. The conception of “bigger and better’’; 
. The closing of the frontier; 
7. The decline of patriotic duty. 


An WwW 


But since our students are, for the most part, descendants of Union 
sympathizers, we tried to make them see the Confederate point of 
view. We read novels with Southern heroes, and biographies of Lee 
in the hope of showing that “the courage and endurance of Southern 
men and women, and the stainless purity and gentleness of the 
soldier who led their hosts to war, are among the imperishable 
possessions of our common national past.’’® We stressed the fact 
that the issue of slavery was secondary, and pointed out that ‘the 
destruction of the old South was motivated as much by economic 
rivalry and class envy as by moral enthusiasm.’’? Then we tried to 
show our students that .... 

. ... the Civil War—perhaps the greatest calamity in American history— 
was followed by an epoch of ruthless, irresponsible and dishonest scramble for 
wealth, of upstart and plebian-minded capitalism, of political corruption and 
incompetence, of squalor and ugliness and hypocrisy and disregard for the 
values of civilization, such as... . has seldom been witnessed in many cen- 
turies.™ 


For Periods I and II, during the first semester, we allotted four 
weeks each. In this time the student was required to choose one or 

8 Adams, Epic of America, p. 403. 9 Tbid., p. 261. 

10 Everett Dean Martin, Civilizing Ourselves (New York, 1932), p. 246. 

[bid. 
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more topics bearing on that period, and to read extensively in prepa- 
ration for an oral report. These talks were given from a written out- 
line which was handed to the teacher at the end of the report. Some 
class time was used in discussing and choosing topics and in reading, 
but for the most part the work was done independently, the majority 
of the students willingly pursuing outside of school a subject chosen 
by themselves. Class time was given mainly to the textbook, the 
selections being read as they bore on the periods to be studied. For 
instance, Clyde Fitch’s play, Nathan Hale, was read during the study 
of Period I, although its author did not, of course, belong to the 
eighteenth century. 

In Period I the topics chosen were largely of two types: first, the 
intimate life of a famous man or woman (Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Franklin, Abigail Adams), or second, a general 
subject, such as the Williamsburg Restoration, already mentioned; 
plantation life; famous houses (Monticello or Mount Vernon, of 
Virginia; the Miles Brewton residence of Charleston); the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. 

In Period II the talks were based principally on background ma- 
terial to be found in novels, although in this period also some bi- 
ographies were chosen. Du Bose Heyward’s recent Peter Ashley was 
discovered to be an excellent source book on the South, as well as 
the older novels on that region such as Page’s Red Rock and Hopkin- 
son Smith’s Colonel Carter of Cartersville. Vivid pictures of the West 
came from Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, Rolvaig’s Giants of the Earth, 
Aldrich’s Lantern in Her Hand, Cather’s My Antonia, Hough’s 
Covered Wagon, Morrow’s We Must March. The American Notes 
of Dickens, although not in the field of American literature, gave 
much, often hotly resented, information on the period. 

In the second semester, while studying Period III, ““America as 
Part of the International World,” we devoted ourselves for the most 
part to contemporary literature, although any student whose in- 
terest continued in a topic from Periods I or II was free to pursue it 
further. Three reports were required: 

1. A modern biography. 


2. A modern novel or group of plays. 
3. A book adversely critical of some aspect of modern American life. 
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There is likely to be a good deal of adverse criticism of many as- 
pects of American life in the modern biography, novel, or play, and 
consequently some overlapping in these three groups of reports was 
inevitable: for instance, The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens in 
Group 1 and Lewis’ Main Street, or Hobart’s Oil for the Lamps of 
China in Group 2. We tried, however, to concentrate in Group 3 on 
expository writing such as Your Money’s Worth of Chase and Schlink, 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs of Kallet and Schlink, Kephart’s Our 
Southern Highlanders, Josephson’s Robber Barons, or Englebrecht’s 
Merchants of Death. 

Although in each period we posted lists of books, we encouraged 
the students to search out their own material. Especially in Period 
III we tried to make them feel the impossibility of completely cover- 
ing all that is being written on even a small topic, and then we point- 
ed out some of the means employed by adult readers in finding their 
way through the wilderness of contemporary literature. For ex- 
ample, we passed on the suggestion of abbé Dimnet that one make a 
practice of reading, among the more popular books, only those 
which are listed as best sellers for three months. We posted these 
lists as they appeared in the newspapers, and noted the few titles 
that were able to pass this twelve-week test. We also posted the 
monthly lists of the council of librarians giving the ten outstanding 
magazine articles. 

Early in the semester we spent several days on a rather systematic 
study of Cleveland newspapers, and thereafter we frequently took 
time out for arresting thoughts encountered by either students or 
teachers in outside reading, and these ideas were likely to come from 
either newspapers or magazine articles. This year we hope to find 
time for a similar study of magazines. 

In the third group of reports for Semester II, something adversely 
critical of modern American life, the students encountered, most of 
them for the first time, the idea that the average American is not at 
the moment the possessor of all possible virtues. They were as- 
tounded to learn that many critics of modern life find that average 
American sadly lacking in some of the most elementary evidences of 
real civilization. This criticism obviously opened up the questions 
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of what a civilized person is, what is meant by cultivation, and what 
is implied in the better, richer, fuller life of the American dream. 

We know, of course, that during this study of the changing cul- 
ture of the American people we cannot hope to arrive at definite 
conclusions; we do not attempt to settle problems, and often it seems 
to the students that all we do is unsettle things. But we are satisfied 
when our students come to feel that American life needs transform- 
ing. We urge them to study methods of transforming it, and we 
make every effort to build up in them the belief that if enough people 
in this country want anything they can get it. We who teach this 
course do not undervalue an appreciation of literature. We want our 
students to be familiar with the best in American writing, but in 
addition we covet for them a knowledge of the kind of men who 
dreamed the American dream, and a realization that ‘the best 
blood and the best brains we possessed served the state when the 
nation was born... . and the times call, as they have not called 
since 1776, for the best blood and the best brains to come back 
again.’ 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


UNA CORBETT 


Just when the speakers at the N.E.A. were stressing the urgency 
of adjusting our teaching to the new outlook, we began our unit in 
the history of literature. The crisis in capitalism that the present 
depression signifies is a crisis in middle-class life. It is to the middle 
class what the French Revolution was to the French aristocracy. 
Whatever forms arise out of the chaos, they will undoubtedly be 
more socialized than has heretofore been possible. It is evident to 
all that the New Deal aims at a wider distribution of the goods of 
our civilization. And a wider distribution means simply extending 
the rewards of our culture more generously to the working classes. 


% Stuart Chase, A New Deal (New York, 1932), p. 68. 
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The rise of the lower classes has been steadily reflected in contem- 
porary literature. More and more they have crept into novel and 
play, until we have seen as heroes stokers, peons, tenant farmers, 
factory hands, striking miners, and Pullman porters. They are 
familiar and respected protagonists in contemporary writing. The 
two most significant and most highly praised plays in New York 
theaters today are Tobacco Road and Sailors of Catarro, both dealing 
with the submerged tenth. But what has been the réle of such people 
in the literature of the past? What will the study of the history of 
literature reveal about their status in other times? What better way 
of understanding our own period and present-day historical develop- 
ment than by tracing through the ages the steps leading toward 
their present-day ascendancy? 

We made our study a serious but exciting piece of detective work. 
Having read Ivanhoe in the junior high school, the students were 
persuaded to recall that fictional account of the conflict between the 
Normans and Saxons. They saw the Norman conquerors ruling the 
land, forcing their language and customs upon religion and law and 
the court. They recalled Wamba’s joke about the pig that became 
pork on the table. In spite of this ascendancy of French, however, 
the students, with the aid of the history text, understood why Anglo- 
Saxon, the language of the conquered people, those who were close 
to the soil and to the hard realities of existence, won in the conflict. 
It was intensely interesting to hunt for evidence to prove that the 
French element in our language consists of words describing the 
social life of upper classes. The study of the origin of words such as 
scepter, throne, court, and theater, in contrast to ax, hoe, dig, and 
spin, gives in miniature the relative economic situation of Norman 
and Saxon. We found it exciting to listen for examples of attempts 
at elegant speech about us, and were amused at the crude snobbery 
of the use of “retire” for “go to bed,”’ ‘“‘business”’ for ‘“‘work,” and 
“position” for “‘job.’’ The students acquired a pride in the simple 
dignity of Anglo-Saxon words. 

After viewing this fundamental conflict in the formation of our 
language, the class was prepared to approach the next work with 
something of a sense of the class divisions that separated in those 
early ages the rulers from the ruled. They were immediately met 
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with the gallant courtier Chaucer, gay, lovable, light-hearted ra- 
conteur, in contrast to the sober Langland and Wyclif, champions 
of the oppressed and downtrodden. Their so disparate work was 
seen to be a result of their different ideals and the different audiences 
for which they wrote. Long, in his English Literature, is very definite 
in speaking of Wyclif: “Though a university man and a profound 
scholar, he sides with Langland, and his interests are with the people 
rather than with the privileged classes for whom Chaucer wrote.”’ 

It is necessary that students know a creative artist does not work 
in a vacuum, but is part and parcel of the world about him, inter- 
preting that world as it appears to him, and subject to the prejudices 
of the particular environment in which he has to work and live. This 
view is so clearly explained in Tolstoy’s criticism of Shakespeare 
that it is essential to an understanding of the poet. The necessity of 
patronage and its effect upon the artist’s freedom of expression was 
also explained here. The students were already familiar with 
Samuel Johnson’s notorious efforts to secure Chesterfield’s patron- 
age. Now they began to understand how the rich patron could 
subtly control the very ideas of the artist. They saw how the great 
Shakespeare, himself the son of a working man, assumed in writing 
all the prejudices toward labor of his aristocratic patrons. Them- 
selves, like Shakespeare, children of working-class parents, the 
students were aware of the falsity in conception of the stupid labor- 
ers in Julius Caesar, the clowning Lancelot Gobbo in Merchant of 
Venice, and the doglike faithfulness of Adam in As You Like I/t. 
But they also understood that, writing in Elizabethan England, 
Shakespeare could do no better. Students themselves called at- 
tention to the illuminating contrast in the handling of similar types 
in modern plays like Galsworthy’s Strife or in Shaw’s Pygmalion. 
As we progressed, they saw that patronage died a natural death as 
there arose a literate middle class that could support writers by the 
simple process of buying their books. 

In the Puritan age the division into classes is so marked it needs 
no emphasis. As conscientious sleuths we were pleased to see that 
the courtly tradition originally observed in Chaucer was being con- 
tinued by the Cavaliers, while the sober tradition of Wyclif found 
its echo in the work of Milton and Bunyan. We were at pains to 
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stress also that the Puritan movement was a class movement and 
that its severity and rigidity were necessary qualities in a class that 
was struggling to power. Too often American students associate 
“Puritan” with the more unpleasant aspects of our early New Eng- 
land ancestors. It is frequently necessary to remind them that our 
ideals of liberty, religious toleration, and democratic government 
are our heritage from the English Puritans and that we owe them 
our deepest respect if not reverence. 

The eighteenth century witnessed the solidifying of the power of 
the middle class. With the acquisition of wealth, there came gradual- 
ly late in the century the spiritual luxury of humanitarianism. Then 
our real fun began. High-school students have a superficial famili- 
arity with this period through their study of the Golden Treasury. 
We traced the first interest in animals, as in Burns’s charming lines 
“To a Mouse’; we felt a new significance in the weird “Ancient 
Mariner.” Then in Wordsworth were discovered poems about simple 
working people who proved quite as interesting and sometimes quite 
as much victimized as the ‘“‘wee sleekit, cow’ rin tim’ rous beastie.” 
The entire Romantic movement acquired new meaning as we saw 
that the expansive emotions it created were stirred by such evils 
as arose from the factory system. There was Byron’s famous maiden 
speech in the House of Lords championing the cause of the Ludlow 
factory people to the astonishment of the doughty old lords. But, 
most interesting of all manifestations of the unrest and discontent 
common to young geniuses of this period was the Pantisocracy in 
which Coleridge became involved. According to this scheme, there 
was to be established on the banks of the Susquehanna an ideal 
community “in which the citizens combined farming and literature, 
and work was to be limited to two hours each day.”’ It was recalled 
that very recently the Technocrats had calculated that all the neces- 
sary work in the world could be performed in just about that length 
of time if we utilized adequately all available machinery and labor. 
Although somewhat premature, the Pantisocrats had the right idea. 
The students felt a warm kinship with the young men and women 
who a hundred and thirty years ago had wrestled with the problem 
of finding a niche for themselves in a world cold to youth and hostile 
to its enthusiasms. 
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The discussion of Pantisocracy led to the subject of utopias, 
which, as always, stirred the imagination. One of the tasks growing 
out of our study of the history of literature was the reading of some 
book mentioned during the survey. Among the most popular of 
these were the utopias of Butler, Morris, and Bellamy. The little 
pamphlet, Living with Machines by Ogburn, published by the 
American Library Association, was circulated about the class. Its 
much-thumbed state testified to the interest shown it. 

In his chapter on the Victorian age, Long has this to say: 

The slaves had been freed in 1833; but in the middle of the century England 
awoke to the fact that slaves are not necessarily negroes, stolen in Africa to be 
sold like cattle in the market place, but that multitudes of men, women, and 
little children in the mines and factories were victims of a more terrible indus- 
trial and social slavery. To free these slaves also, the unwilling victims of our 


unnatural competitive methods, has been the growing purpose of the Victorian 
Age until the present day. 


In the light of these words, it is inspiring to know that one of the 
first acts of the New Deal was an effort to put an end to child labor. 
Students learned with eagerness that the charming Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, familiar from the moving picture, Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
had expressed concern with the same problem in “The Bitter Cry of 
the Children.” One girl offered to type forty copies of the “Song of 
the Shirt” so that each member of the class might have a permanent 
copy for her notebook. 

The social reformers of the Victorian age, for all their sympathy 
with the laboring man, were prone to adopt a patronizing attitude 
toward him. To Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, and Kingsley, he was to be 
pitied and encouraged, while employers were to be persuaded to do 
decently by their helpless workers. It was not until the twentieth 
century that the working man came to be regarded by literary 
people as the possessor of the usual physical, spiritual, and intellec- 
tual qualities common to all human beings. The works of Hardy, 
Shaw, and Galsworthy have been most influential in producing this 
advance in thought. For an understanding of the world about us 
familiarity with the work of these writers is indispensable. And 
Thomas Hardy is not too mature for the average high-school student 
of today, whatever he might have been for our generation. Today 
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a boy or girl of eighteen years or thereabouts is an adult, eager to be 
treated as such and vastly interested in the adult world. 

By the time we had reached this point, students were clamoring 
for books by present-day writers, particularly books by Americans 
dealing with the situation at home. They became interested in 
periodicals devoted to book reviews, such as the Saturday Review of 
Literature and the Herald-Tribune “Books” to search out new ma- 
terial. There was new impetus toward all kinds of reading, from the 
daily paper to the new poetry. Novels like Fielding Burke’s Call 
Home the Heart and Grace Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread put them 
in touch with fresh realities—realities which many of them faced 
each day in their poverty-stricken homes but which, until now, they 
had not conceived of as possible literary material. 

If school is to be life, if learning is to be living, then we cannot be 
too definite about the orientation of the student. We must help him 
to see life as it is, not through rosy glasses. There must be no di- 
chotomy between the schoolroom and the world outside. Knowledge 
gives strength; it is only illusions and the loss of them that terrify 
and weaken. Charles Beard once said that an appropriate epitaph 
for himself would be: “Here lies a man whose life was devoted to the 
expounding of the obvious.’’ The obvious, the simple, too often 
needs explicit expounding. From their survey of English literature, 
with special reference to the réle of the working man, these students 
acquired something of a historic view, something of an attitude 
toward life, and something of a better understanding toward their 
immediate world. They have, achieved in a small way, a real 
orientation. 
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COMPARISON OF NEWER WITH CONVENTIONAL 
PRACTICES IN ENGLISH 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Controlled experimentation and measurement of instructional 
practices are the best roads to educational progress. Two of the 
different methods by which public secondary schools throughout the 
country aim to give pupils a firm foundation in the language arts 
have been evaluated in this investigation. The method practiced by 
the standard type of school, as the name implies, is one which has 
been in use for a long period of time. In the opinion of many educa- 
tors the results of these practices are not entirely satisfactory. The 
newer, or progressive, type of school is continually experimenting, 
endeavoring to find practices which will utilize the interests of chil- 
dren and give them a thorough knowledge of English. The advo- 
cates of the standard-type practices maintain that outcomes in the 
newer-type schools are not thorough, often a waste of teacher’s and 
pupil’s time, and unproductive of desired results in standard infor- 
mation, knowledges, and skills. For years such statements have 
aroused innumerable controversies, but little objective evidence has 
been available as a basis for these educational debates. 

The aims of this investigation are twofold: First, a synopsis of 
standard and newer types of practices in English instruction is pro- 
vided. Second, a comparative appraisal of the results of both types 
of instruction is presented through standard tests in reading skills 
and abilities, language usage, and literary acquaintance. 

Synopsis of practices.—In the standard-type schools of this study 
the practices in the language arts were characterized by the tradi- 
tional unrelated teaching of separate courses in spelling, grammar, 
composition, and reading or literature. The subject matter was 
taught in a sequence outlined in the course of study, and the assign- 
ments, whether for mastery of skills or appreciation, were usually the 
same for all members of the class. 

In the newer-type schools a functional and individualized empha- 
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sis was placed upon the teaching of spelling, grammar, and composi- 
tion. In the latter branch of the language arts creative self-expression 
rather than an assigned topic was the general practice. Systematic 
and planned correlation of the language arts with other departments 
of the curriculum existed in the production of original social-studies 
plays, publication of newspapers, committee and individual reports, 
and various other projects. In the study of literature, reading ac- 
tivities were individualized for personal interests and appreciations, 
but were nonetheless correlated with other parts of the curriculum, 
especially social studies, for the development of group interests and 
projects. 

A ppraisal.—After a careful examination of many localities, the 
writer of the present paper selected for appraisal purposes the public 
secondary-school systems of four communities, two of which were of 
the newer and two of the standard type. These systems represented 
as closely as possible a typical cross-section of the school population, 
systems, teaching conditions, and practices throughout the country. 
He then went out into the field, and gave a series of tests. For equat- 
ing pupils on a socio-economic basis, a series of questions for obtain- 
ing socio-economic information (the Sims Score for Socio-Economic 
Status) was administered to pupils in both types of schools. The 
newer-type pupils obtained an average score of 19.9 and the standard 
type averaged 19.8. The two groups, consequently, may be consid- 
ered as practically equal both socially and economically. In addi- 
tion, the average wealth per citizen was almost the same in the types 
of communities compared. The average salary paid to the teachers 
was slightly higher in the newer-type schools, but before the econom- 
ic depression the comparative salaries were almost equal. Although 
no objective tests of personality and skill were administered to the 
teachers, they were ranked as “best” in personality and teaching 
skills by their supervisory officers. The average years of teaching ex- 
perience were 8.9 and 9.1, and all possessed Bachelor’s degrees with 
slightly varying amounts of credits toward Master’s degrees. 

The appraisal of the language arts was limited to a measurement 
of certain intellectual factors of reading, language usage, and liter- 
ary acquaintance. Financial limitations did not permit more exten- 
sive tests of intellectual factors, and appropriate tests and measuring 
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instruments were lacking for a controlled evaluation of dynamic and 
performance factors in the language arts. The results of equating pu- 
pils on the basis of intelligence are presented in Table I. These I.Q. 
scores were secured from the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination, Form A. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE I.Q. SCORES OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 
EQUATED FOR ENGLISH TESTS 


Average Standard 
Schools Pupils Scores Deviation 
Reading 
118 101.72 7.08 
Standard-type............. 118 101.60 6.78 
Language Usage 
Newer-type.. 117 101.99 6.72 
Standard-type............. 117 IOI .30 5.61 


Literary Acquaintance 


88 


oo 


Newer-type. 177 105.23 
Standard-type............. 177 105.17 


Table I indicates that the equated groups had intelligence quotients 
of approximately 102, which is the I.Q. score usually possessed by 
the average unselected secondary-school group. The average intelli- 
gence scores of pupils to whom the tests in the language arts were ad- 
ministered indicate, therefore, that the groups may be considered 
typical with respect to intelligence. In other words, the groups in 
this study may be considered as representative of other public school 
groups in this factor. 

Intellectual factors in the language arts.—In the secondary schools 
measurements of the language arts were obtained by administering 
the Stanford Reading and Language Usage Tests, Form W, to 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, and the Co-operative Literary Ac- 
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quaintance Test, Form 1933, to tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade 
pupils. If possible, other tests of intellectual factors would have been 
used. The present battery of tests in the language arts should, how- 
ever, give an adequate indication of achievement in the knowledge 
and skills of reading, language usage, and literary appreciation. The 
results of these tests are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN READING, LANGUAGE USAGE, AND LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE OF EQUATED SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS UNDER 
NEWER-TYPE AND STANDARD-TYPE PRACTICES 


Differ- 
Average | Standard 
Pupils | of | SE. Diff. Ratio 
verages 
Reading 
118 | ror.27 | 8.40\ 
Standard-type............ 118 98.03 | 11.36f | 3°74 — had 


Language Usage 


Newer-type.............. 117 98.97 | 10.22\ 


Standard-type............ 117 | 94.27] 17.00f | 4°79 | 1-83 | 2-57 


Literary Acquaintance 


177 49.07 | 25.07\ 


Standard-type............ 177 | 35.04 | 17.58f | 73°73 | 7:39 | 5-77 


In reading and language usage, seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
in the newer type schools achieved average scores which were su- 
perior to the average scores of equated pupils in standard-type 
schools. The differences between the scores, however, are not statis- 
tically significant, but the data indicate that pupils under newer- 
type instruction are equal if not superior in attaining knowledge and 
skills in the language arts. The practical and functional aspects of 
teaching mechanics of writing, and the opportunities for creative 
self-expression in language activities result not only in richer experi- 
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ences, but also in the acquisition of conventional skills in reading 
and written expression. 

In the newer-type secondary schools wide and varied reading lists, 
the free-reading approach, and correlation of literature with other 
curriculum areas have resulted in the pupils’ attaining superior 
achievement in the literary acquaintance test. The difference be- 
tween the average literature score attained by equated newer-type 
and standard-type pupils is significantly in favor of the former. 

The hypothesis that the newer, functional, and creative practices 
in the language arts produce equal or superior knowledges and skills 
is apparent from the results of the tests. Before this hypothesis is ac- 
cepted as a final conclusion, however, more extensive and carefully 
controlled experiments in a greater number of situations must be 
made. 


CREATIVE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
ALMA PASCHALL 


Before much can be said about the creative teaching of English 
there must be a clear idea of the philosophy underlying education as 
a whole. Just what are we trying to do? If our entire purpose is to 
put youths into possession of certain rules and formulas, then we are 
well set as it is. But if, as many of us firmly believe, the true goal of 
education is to enable youths to solve new problems, then we must 
reset our sails, for we are steering in the wrong direction. 

Socrates was the first great creative teacher of whom we have 
knowledge. Under the clear logic of his teaching the youths of 
Athens began to question the moribund religion of their day and to 
doubt the wisdom of established institutions. Then adults began to 
investigate, and Socrates was invited to drink the poison hemlock. 
(A thought which might well give me pause before I have uttered 
anything too radical!) But before he died, Socrates had given ex- 
pression to the first great principle of creative education; it was 
“Know thyself.” 

Why is this subversive doctrine? Why is anything so apparently 
simple as psychoanalysis to be regarded as revolutionary? Because 
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if such advice were literally followed, there might result a reversal of 
our present teaching policy, and the status quo is rarely hospitable to 
new ideas. 

Let me illustrate just what I mean by this. At present, in the 
schools, we make a special problem out of every new situation, al- 
though such a system is wasteful, if not futile. For example, a stu- 
dent, because he has never given any printed word more than a mere 
glance, writes “seperate” for “‘separate.’”’ The teacher struggles with 
him and perhaps finally drives him into recognition of this one word. 
But the next day he writes “judgement.”” Again she wastes valuable 
time driving home this new word. And so the unending contest goes 
on. Every time that particular student sees a difficult new word he 
misspells it. Why? Because he has a slipshod method of looking at 
words, never visualizing them as a whole, and this defect in character 
will, unless cured, forever operate against his spelling accuracy. At 
each new situation the old disciplinary measures will be made neces- 
sary, the same futile rigmarole of punishment gone through with. 
Would it not be a wiser thing to do as a creative teacher does and try 
to make him conscious of his own mental twist? Fifteen minutes 
spent in analysis of the student’s character might save him years of 
futile fumbling after a perfection forever made impossible because of 
his inability to concentrate upon a printed word. A student’s own 
will-power should be appealed to. 

I have used a simple illustration—spelling—in order to make my- 
self clear at the outset. But much more important does this whole 
matter of character defect become when seen on a larger scale. For 
example, a certain girl that I know suffers from jealousy. Every 
time that she is surpassed in any way in her school work she gives 
way to a hysterical outburst. Each new situation is invariably fol- 
lowed by the same procedure and will continue to be so followed un- 
til the girl is made conscious of her character defect and overcomes 
it through her own will. As her teacher, it is my duty to try to help 
her accept the success of others with impersonal detachment. Why 
waste the bromide tablets? 

In the business world the same condition exists. If a man does not 
change his nature, he may fail again and again. In like situations he 
will act in like manner. The defect of judgment which made him buy 
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the wrong merchandise in the first place will operate again and again 
until he has either gone into a different line of business or somehow 
cured himself of his faulty judgment. 

If the roof of a house leaks, is it not better to have the roof mended 
than it is to buy umbrellas for each article of furniture? Would it 
not seem wiser to cut down a poison tree than merely to attempt to 
cure each victim? Has it not proved to be a wise thing to have de- 
stroyed the source of yellow fever rather than to try futile remedies? 
Should not every stream of error be cut off at its source? 

Yet what do we doin school? Instead of analyzing children’s na- 
tures to discover what they have to contend against in the way of 
character defects, we keep on helplessly dealing with each new situa- 
tion without attempting to eliminate the source of difficulty. Like 
Dame Partington, we attempt to mop up the Atlantic Ocean. 

During two years’ time I once kept grades in algebra tests to show 
that some minds, under each new situation, had a fairly predictable 
rate of inaccuracy. At that time it had not yet occurred to me that 
the cause of this predictable rate of error might be a defect of per- 
sonality which remained constant for the individual, but might, pre- 
sumably, be cured. 

If one-tenth of the time now spent in futile correction of gram- 
matical mistakes was directed toward the discovery and remedy of 
those fundamental weaknesses of mind or character which caused 
them, teaching would become a more efficient business. 

What are some of the defects which cause errors? A slipshod man- 
ner of looking at the printed page; a tendency to avoid difficulties; 
postponement of effort and procrastination; an overconfidence 
which jumps at conclusions; an inferiority complex which inhibits 
effort. These, and many others, are there to be discovered and dealt 
with. We are simply deluding ourselves when we think that we will 
ever train great minds by running around after them picking up their 
errors as a nurse picks up the toys of a naughty child. Astigmatism 
and deafness are obvious defects, but the more subtle weaknesses of 
character we deliberately overlook. 

The next great principle in creative education I have borrowed 
from Ernest Dimnet. It is “Be thyself.”” After one has mastered his 
own personality, realizing at least partially both his capabilities and 
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his defects, when he has the will to suppress his weaknesses and to 
strengthen his abilities—in a word, when he has attained to Socrates’ 
dictum and has begun to know himself—then he is ready for Dim- 
net’s guiding principle. He can begin to be himself. 

In a world where everything is mass-produced, this self-expression 
is not easy. It is simpler to follow than it is to lead; far easier to take 
things for granted than it is to investigate. We fit into one another 
like a stack of saucers, and in the crowd we have no more individual- 
ity than has a paper of pins. Yet an educated person must have 
something to offer. When life presents a problem, he must be able to 
apply his own experience and knowledge to the situation and be able 
to solve it. An educated man should not be compelled to go yelping 
to the Great White Father, in Washington, for a federal loan every 
time a new difficulty offers itself. 

There is an old man whom I know who all during the depression 
has provided for his family by doing odd jobs. He completely under- 
stands how to fix windows so they will roll up and down, to take 
locks apart and to put them together again, and to do all such jobs 
with neatness and dispatch. To my mind he is an educated man, for 
he knows how to apply the knowledge which he possesses to new and 
untried situations. 

A human being evolves from within. He cannot be built up like a 
standardized automobile, which runs along a track and has various 
gadgets pinned on it. True knowledge comes not through accretion 
but through assimilation. Much of what is learned through memory 
alone is soon lost beyond recall, and only that remains of permanent 
value which is employed in thinking. 

Even in the matter of memory, now relied upon almost wholly in 
training youths, much remains to be investigated and better under- 
stood. Who has not noticed how the mind, struggling to recall a 
name or date, seems to send out a slow messenger to search the men- 
tal archives. How inefficiently this is done! Perhaps hours, or days, 
later the messenger comes up with the information which he dumps 
unceremoniously into the conscious mind, probably too late to be of 
any use whatever. If we understood the mechanism of this clumsy 
method of recall, might we not be able to quicken the service so as to 
render it helpful instead of merely annoying? 
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Then in my own mind I have watched with interest the work of 
what I call a memory echo, or memory dictaphone. Someone asks 
me a question. Deep in some occupation, I do not consciously hear 
the question at all, but presently this odd little echo repeats the 
question in my conscious mind, almost as if it were paging my ego, 
and I answer the question long after the questioner has forgotten 
that he had asked me anything. Could not this mental power be 
better understood and trained into greater promptness? In class- 
room teaching I have noticed that this useful little echo helps bright- 
er students to retain a long, complicated question, or dictation. It 
appears to be lacking in subnormal minds. 

Then, too, we have not sufficiently accurate data as to our rate of 
hearing. If the person addressing us speaks too rapidly we lose all 
meaning. Some radio speakers should learn this fact. I once had a 
student who read aloud at such speed that, in my ears, her voice 
sounded like the purr of a motor. May not this account for some 
teaching difficulties? May it not be possible that some teachers speak 
so rapidly that students hear only the purr of the motor? Just how 
many words per second can an average mind follow? Careful sta- 
tistics along this line might reveal some interesting facts. 

Creative teaching reveals also an almost uncharted field in that of 
the emotions. With what part of our minds do we sympathize? Can 
one’s power to understand another, and to sympathize with him, be 
improved? We who teach creative English believe that it can. Oth- 
erwise no one could be taught to create fiction characters. If, in 
writing, an author were limited to his own life-experiences, he would 
soon have exhausted all his creative possibilities. But we know that 
Stevenson could write M arkheim although he himself had never com- 
mitted a murder. Somerset Maughan could scarcely have known at 
first hand the feelings of Mildred Rogers in his realistic story Of 
Human Bondage, but must surely have known them vicariously by 
aid of his creative imagination, or he could not have made her seem 
so real. 

I am convinced that many students fail in history because they 
are unable to visualize the printed page as a living drama. Their only 
recourse is to memorize words in a meaningless sequence, and this 
task becomes increasingly difficult as the memory, never a particu- 
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larly amiable old work-horse, rebels under the unjust load. Unless a 
student has at least a low-powered creative imagination, he will 
never be a keen student of history, literature, science, or any study 
which requires either visualization or vicarious emotional reaction. 
Here again is a field of education in which there is much waste mo- 
tion. 

Instead of teaching children to sit with their eyes upon a printed 
page, which at best is only the warmed-over ideas of another mind, 
would it not be more sensible to train them into observing life at 
first hand? I once knew a primary teacher who, after a shower, took 
her class out into the school-yard and there let them have the thrill 
of discovering for themselves capes, peninsulas, tributary streams, 
detritus, and all the other things which were talked about in their 
geographies. That teacher was teaching creatively whether she was 
conscious of the fact or not. 

In conclusion, the creative teacher encourages the writing of po- 
etry not because the poetry itself is a contribution to human thinking 
but because in such composition there is a valuable emotional re- 
lease. Repressed emotions have a diabolical power toward evil. 
Neuroses, phobias, complexes, inhibitions of all sorts—even the more 
serious nervous disorders which border on insanity—may be traced 
back to emotions which might easily have been taught control in 
their early stages. Again, it is an impossible thing to mop up the 
Atlantic Ocean, but a tiny restraining wall could have been built 
around the emotional stream in its incipiency. 

Creative teaching of English places its emphasis not merely upon 
memory but upon those exercises which encourage self-control, origi- 
nality of observation, clear thinking ability, and creative power. 


ROUND TABLE 


TRY THIS FOR SPRING FEVER: A UNIT IN LETTER- 
WRITING FOR THE TENTH GRADE! 


Boys and girls are not interested in composition, however sugar-coated 
the pill, until they feel the urge to say something in written form and see 
a reason for making an effort to have their writing clear, correct, and 
effective. A unit of letter-writing creates the urge to write if real letters 
are written; the “movies” provide a subject of interest to all adolescents. 

“How do you decide what motion picture to see during your leisure 
time?” the teacher casually asked one day last spring in a tenth-grade 
English class of seventeen girls and fifteen boys. 

“T go every Saturday night to the same theater,”’ one boy remarked. 

“T go when I am invited,” admitted a girl. 

It was evident that the pupils did not give much thought to the selec- 
tion of a photoplay for its merits; yet 36.5 per cent of the class were 
average and above in ability according to their I.Q.’s. 

“Why don’t you shop for your movies the way you do when you spend 
money for other things? You don’t buy anything else that you know 
nothing about as to quality,” stated the teacher. 

“Where can we really find out about pictures?” asked Ernest. 

“Let’s collect all the information we can get; write letters for material,”’ 
Eleanor suggested. 

So started a unit of letter-writing, the fruits of which are still evident 
in the form of film estimates, study guides, etc., that are welcomed as 
they continue to come in through the mail. 

Since only perfect letters could be mailed, a motivated review of letter- 
writing was the first activity of the class. Committees were appointed to 
write letters to various? sources for materials: articles about the making 
of pictures, color photography, information about actors and directors, 
requests for previews, and articles by critics of motion pictures. When 
replies began to come in, and pamphlets, pictures, articles, etc., to arrive, 
the pupils were spurred to write more letters on a further search for 

! This article won first prize in the recent English Journal lesson plan contest.— 
EpITor. 

2 A list of sources of material is appended. 
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possible sources of material. They wrote to managers of local theaters re- 
questing free admission for special committees from our class to review 
certain photoplays; after these pupils had seen the pictures, they wrote 
letters to the managers and to friends and relatives discussing various 
phases of the story. They invited one of the members of the faculty to 
talk to the class about the mechanics of the motion-picture machine be- 
longing to the school, and after his talk they wrote a letter to thank him 
for the time and energy he had spent in their behalf. 

The “movie” material could not stay long within the bounds of a letter- 
writing project, but burst out into class discussion and spontaneous sharing 
of information. It became necessary to attend to the preservation of the 
material gathered by the pupils; notebooks or scrapbooks, therefore, were 
started. As a matter of course, pupils accumulated suitable pictures, 
cartoons, and interesting articles from magazines and newspapers; the 
students traded material with each other if they were interested in special 
subjects. 

SOURCES OF MATERIAL 
National Council of Teachers of English 

What Shall We Read about the Movies? (Bibliography, 1933). Price 25 cents 

William Lewin, Chairman 

Photoplay Appreciation Committee 

125 Lincoln Ave. 

Newark, N.J. 

See also English Journal for June, 1934, Pp. 497 


English Journal 
“Two Units in Photoplay Appreciation” 
December, 1933 
(Reprints 15 cents). Send to Committee on Photoplay Appreciation 
125 Lincoln Ave. 
Newark, N.J. 


“The Business of Running a High School Movie Club,” by William Lewin 


January, 1934 
(Reprints as above) 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 
5504 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Free material: 
“Definition of Terms Used in Motion Picture Production and Distribu- 
tion” (Mimeo.) 
“Types of Drama—Definition” (Mimeo.) 
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“How Shall We Judge a Motion Picture?” by Alice Ames 
Winter 

“A Motion Picture Study Program”’ 

Leading Motion Pictures (Estimate Service) (Monthly) 

Film estimates: Leading Motion Pictures, compiled monthly 


Pamphlets | 


Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
23 W. Forty-fourth St. 

New York City 

Will H. Hays, President 

Carl E. Milliken, Secretary 


The Movie Guide Department 

The Parents’ Magazine 

114 East Thirty-second St. 

New York City 

For appraisal of films not listed in estimate, send 6 cents in stamps and postpaid 
or stamped envelope for reply 


The Women’s University Club 

943 South Hoover St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Twice-a-month picture-review service 

Film estimates 

Twice-a-month; one main list and a supplementary one costs $1.00 per year; 
monthly bulletin 10 cents each 


Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
7046 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Motion Picture Research Council 
366 Madison Ave. 

New York City 

William Short, Director 


Technicolor Motion Picture Corporation 
823 Seward St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paramount Productions, Inc. 
5451 Marathon St. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


History of Paramount (free mimeographed material) 


Fox Film Co.: “(How Movies Are Made” (free mimeographed material) 
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The Film Daily Yearbook 
1650 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 

6425 Hollywood Blvd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
BOOKS 


Motion Pictures and Youth (9 vols.) Macmillan Co. 
“The Payne Fund Studies” —W. W. Charters 
Our Movie-made Children, by Henry James Forman 
How To Appreciate Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale. Macmillan Co. 


The results of the photoplay letter-writing unit were: 

1. The pupils produced actual social and business letters, correct in 
form, clear in wording, and effective in style. 

2. These boys and girls wrote a large quantity of “composition”— 
more than was required. 

3. This writing necessitated concentration upon grammar, punctua- 
tion, and the writing of complete sentences. 

4. A study of the replies to their letters made the young people con- 
scious of correct form, whether or not it was exemplified or violated in 
the letters sent to them. 

5. Standards by which to judge intelligently the photoplays worth 
seeing were established. 

6. A great deal of valuable material was collected which not only was 
of use to them but which may be used by other classes in photoplay study. 

M. 


Proviso HicH SCHOOL 
Maywoonp, ILirinois 


SHARPENING FRESHMEN WITS! 
That they might see with their eyes, and hear with their ears. 


“How do you get your knowledge of the world?” I asked one morning 
upon entering the Grade [X-A classroom. Sooner than I expected came 
the answer: ‘Through the five senses.” ‘With which one shall we begin 
if we take the most important first?” I asked next. ‘The eyes,’’ was the 
spontaneous response. “Well, here is an opportunity for you to show how 
well you can use your eyes,”’ I told them. I then distributed to the class 
pictures cut from the advertising sections of old magazines. They were 
mainly pictures of people and animals in action; for example, a baby tak- 

* This article won second prize in the recent English Journal lesson plan contest.— 
Eprror. 
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ing its first step, a puppy putting a dirty paw on a clean sheet, a girl 
running against the wind. “Study your picture very carefully,” I directed. 
“Then describe what you see in a single sentence. Try to write so well 
that a classmate upon hearing your sentence may see the picture as clearly 
as you do. Use the sentence-making devices' that you practiced in your 
last composition unit.’’ The pupils enjoyed the sentences they had time 
to hear read and received with gusto the assignment to find pictures at 
home to write about. 

The next morning I took to class seven long strips of white paper and 
some bottles of glue. After enough home work had been put on the board 
to clear away individual difficulties, I asked a girl to number a set of 
Owen prints which adorned the classroom. The prints—Breton’s ‘“The 
Song of the Lark,” Millais’ “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” and others—were 
mounted on black construction paper. ‘‘Now look at the pictures above 
the blackboard on your right,” I said. “You see there are just enough 
pictures for each row to take one. Will row 1 please study the first pic- 
ture, row 2 the second, etc. The girl on each row who has the best 
sentence may copy it neatly in ink on one of these strips [holding up the 
paper and glue] and paste it below the picture it describes.’”’ The com- 
petition was keen, the winners hilarious, and the whole class very proud 
of the finished project. 

For class work the third morning I asked the girls to describe any one 
of the Owen prints they had not done the day before. “‘When you have 
finished, look round and pick out the girl who makes the most interesting 
picture as she does her work and describe that.”’ Thus we came to the 
project of finding pictures in life. Once the idea was started the girls 
thought of a thousand places in which they might look for them: in the 
study hall, at home, in the park, in the sky, on the river, on the subway— 
everywhere. They would find funny pictures, sad pictures, beautiful pic- 
tures, and pictures that were just interesting. And they did, so many that 
we used the whole period next day sharing them. 

On the board the fifth morning I wrote this sentence from Masefield’s 
“Reynard the Fox”: “Sometimes when we were silent for a moment we 
could hear the water bubbling in the kettle, a log falling in the fire, the 
cricket’s shrill voice, and, outside, the wind sweeping against the win- 
dow.”’ When the pupils had read it, I held up my watch and said, ‘Let us 
be silent a moment and see how many sounds we can hear.” At first I 
could hear nothing except the ticking of the watch in my hand. Then, 


t They had studied pp. 518-22 of the division “Sentence Craft” in Hitchcock’s 
High School English Book. 
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suddenly, the voice of the teacher in the next room became audible. The 
tense faces of the children relaxed into a smile which grew brighter as 
gradually their ears picked up an even greater variety of sounds than 
Masefield had recorded. They liked their sentences that day better than 
any others they had written and were delighted with the assignment to 
choose times and places for observing moments of silence and bringing the 
record to class on Monday. 

When Monday came, I asked the pupils to close their eyes and put their 
hands upon their desks. Then I put an object—a carved book-end, the 
ridged glass top of an ink-stand, or some similar thing—into the hands 
of the first girl on each row, asking her to turn and put it on the desk be- 
hind her when she had felt its surface thoroughly. While the objects were 
passing down the rows, I went to the back of the room to receive them 
and put them out of sight. That done, I gave the girls the signal to open 
their eyes and describe, without naming them, the objects they had felt. 
Pupils who had not felt a particular object were to guess from the sen- 
tence about it what it was. Some of the sentences were excellent, but a 
few of the best girls were unsuccessful. These were all the more eager to 
try similar experiments at home with the co-operation of father, mother, 
or older brother or sister. 

I wish I could say that I took a spray of crabapple blossoms to school 
the seventh day and a box of assorted mints the eighth. Instead I as- 
signed individual, out-of-class assignments in smelling and tasting. The 
reports of these were interesting, however, and, I believe, authentic. If 
they were not, I fear that the whole unit missed its purpose—that of 
stimulating the children’s powers of observation. If this purpose was ac- 
complished, I dare hope that their very lives were enriched by these 


“gatherings of Sense.’’' 
RENNIE PEELE 
KENSINGTON H1GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


LESSON PLAN ON THOUGHT CONTENT IN 
COMPOSITION, ORAL OR WRITTEN? 


“Surprised to a marked degree” expresses my feeling about the results 
of this lesson which helps to solve the “I haven’t anything to write’ 


* Quoted in Principles of Success in Literature, by G. H. Lewes, p. 64. 
2 This article won second prize in the recent English Journal lesson plan contest.— 
Ep1itor. 
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problems of numerous students and also bears close correlation to the im- 
portant, larger problem of learning to do organized thinking. 

Motivation came through presentation of early, fruitless attempts of 
my own to write interestingly of personal experiences wonderfully vivid 
to me but seeming to present little of interest to others. 

“Constantly,” I further suggested, ‘“‘we tell boring or fascinating ex- 
periences according to our expertness in relating them. A wise, careful 
choice from a rich variety of details, not the mere action or movement de- 
tails, but those “letting us in’”’ on the thoughts, feelings, and effects com- 
ing to the narrator, can make remarkable difference in the story’s appeal. 

“In Twain’s ‘A Restless Night,’ a subject we, perhaps, would consider 
dull because of lack of action, he has made a side-splitting story by free 
use of details of thought, feeling, and effect. 

“Further, do you remember where Tarkington’s Penrod went to his 
sawdust box and rose to new, magnificent literary heights in writing the 
adventures of his villainous hero, Ramorez?”’ 

Here I recalled the vivid picture of Penrod’s trip up into the sawdust 
box preceded by his dog, Duke, a stubborn animal who simply wouldn’t 
step into that “elevaytor,”’ showing how, by his choice and wealth of de- 
tails, Tarkington has created never-to-be-forgotten scenes in which we 
live, almost actually, with Penrod. I chose Twain and Tarkington for 
illustrations because of their tremendous pupil appeal. 

Greatly condensed, this is how pupil interest in the project was highly 
stimulated. 

This question introduced the next step or lesson. “How many of you 
who say you have difficulty in finding what to write would be interested 
in a plan for ending your troubles? . . . . Good! I think I know how to 
help you do it.” 

With pencil and paper the students listened to Twain’s “How Tom 
Sawyer Whitewashed the Fence.” I paused wherever desirable to ask, 
“What type of detail is that?”’ Here is the list we accumulated: details of 
time, place, action or plot, people or characters, theme or moral, taste, 
smell, feeling, hearing, sight, conditions and appearance, thought, feeling, 
effect, conversation, cause, reasons, motive, comparison, and contrast. 

Not all of this list came specifically from some sentence in the story. 
Some were suggested by others; some are subpoints of general headings. 
Our purpose was to make a long list, each entry of which would offer many 
suggestions to pupils when preparing to write or tell their own experiences. 

I read Twain’s “A Restless Night” and several smaller selections to 
show how, in one story, the interest may depend upon the plot (myster- 
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ies), whereas in others, interest results from excellent thought, feeling, and 
effect details; I showed how in most stories that have strong, human 
interest there seem to be many of the latter type. 

A little dialogue reveals the application of the list of types of details 
to pupils’ compositions—the most interesting and important part to me. 

‘What is your topic, Gordon?” 

“Qh, I don’t know anything to write.’’ Gordon is excellent in scientific 
subjects, seizes essentials quickly, but, like many capable students, stalls 
over details. 

With help he chose “I Go to a Show,” a very commonplace topic. We 
didn’t pause on details of action—they were already clear—but pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

“Let’s take details of time. When did you go?” 

“Two weeks ago.” 

“What day of the week?” 

“Saturday.” 

“What time?” 

“Night.” 

“First or second show?” 

“Just after the first show started.” 

“You may not think these details would be interesting or necessary, 
Gordon, but they help to make your experience more real. Remember 
Penrod? ... . It was a rainy Saturday night in the middle of February 
when I went with my chum to see . You see! Time details help. 
When you have finished assembling the details you may have more than 
you'll use, but if you don’t think them out you'll lose many of the most 
unusual ones which are highly important, especially thought, feeling, and 
effect details. If you choose carefully you can make an ordinary topic 
very interesting; poor details can ruin the best. 

We proceeded with details of place, people or characters, thought, feel- 
ing, and effect. A copious amount of material resulted. This illustrates 
the beginning of a composition. 

Bertha’s case shows finishing touches: ‘Mr. Stickney, I don’t like my 
composition.” It was “My First Airplane Ride.” 

After looking it over I said, “Bertha, you have done just what many of 
us do—included only the details of action. Multitudes have had their first 
airplane ride. Just saying what happened is not necessarily interesting. 
But probably that first ride impressed everyone differently in many and 
certainly in some respects. When you tell those things your account will 
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be very personal and highly interesting. Add details like these: thought, 
feeling, and effect. When you mention flying over the farms, tell what 
you thought and felt as you looked. You didn’t wear a parachute. How 
did that strike you?” Etc..... 

Later, Bertha was wonderfully pleased to hear the others comment so 
glowingly on her theme because these details did make a marked im- 
provement. 

The uniformly and universally good results of these lessons mark the 
fruition of a long search for the solution of an extremely important com- 


position problem. 
DoNnALp B. STICKNEY 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


“MY LAST DUCHESS” TAKES THE STAND 


With a limited time to devote to Browning, and with a whole day 
acknowledgedly extravagant for a single poem, I determined to give 
my English XI students a lesson they would remember on “My Last 
Duchess.” A satisfactory appreciation would call for an understanding 
of the dramatic monologue, a reasonable idea of the Italy of the Medici, 
and a discrimination between mellifluous exuberance and feminine charm. 
Great expectations from a small class in a semirural school! I resolved to 
abandon my usual tactics and to submit my own interpretation for their 
approval. 

On the preceding day I had assigned short reports on the dramatic 
monologue and on Renaissance Italy. After supplementing these my- 
self with as much color as I could (including stories of the Inquisition 
and that of the nobleman who made the love versus hunger test with two 
court lovers), I had the class read the poem through for the first time 
silently, telling them to write, as soon as they finished, a brief paragraph 
on what they got from it. A calm beginning was followed by a medley of 
demonstrations, with complete bewilderment predominating. Such a 
jumble of meaningless words they had never seen! 

My iron hot, I prepared to brand a picture on their brains. First I 
furthered their confusion by stating that this selection was my favorite 
of all English poems. I asked them to imagine the front of our classroom 
as the mezzanine of a luxurious Italian palace. We described its furnish- 
ings of marble, tapestry, rugs, and woodwork. The doorway was to serve 
as a large picture frame, and one of the girls of the class, standing in it, 
was to represent a beautifully “dumb” lady. “Dowry” was explained 
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thoroughly. I selected a boy from the class and escorted him to a position 
in front of the picture. 

Then I began, with as much expression as I have been able to accumu- 
late from studied repetition of the poem, to read it in a conversational 


tone: 
That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 


Will’t please you to sit and look at her? 
[The count’s envoy at this point was offered a chair.] 


And later: 
.... We'll meet 
The company below, then. 
Nay, we’ll go 
Together down, sir. 

[The lesser in rank had drawn aside for the duke to precede him, but that merce- 
nary one, in a democratic mood, insisted that they go down arm-in-arm. Descend- 
ing the stairway, he pointed out the window to a statue or fountain in his garden.} 

Notice, Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity. 

The question immediately arose as to what became of the duchess, and 
after encouraging an argument on that point, I gave them Browning’s 
own answer: “Read the poem and see for yourself.’’ They registered in- 
dignation. 

I asked where their sympathy lay. They were unanimous in denounc- 
ing the duke. 

“Will no one speak a word for the duke?” I pleaded. 

“The duchess flirted too much with other men,” ventured a misogynist. 
The girls in unison rose against him. The duke, they maintained, was an 
unpardonable despot, guilty of everything from mental cruelty down. 

I gave an illustration of that sparsely vocabularied lady who, with her 
eternal coo, lauded Niagara Falls as “cute!” I pled for variety of vocabu- 
lary and variety of mood in women. The boys joined me to a man. The 
girls remained inflexible. 

When the first bell rang, the argument was waxing hot, and it con- 
tinued, off and on, for several days. 

I hadn’t noticed this!” exclaimed one pupil in surprise. ‘“The whole 


story is written in rhyme!” 
Lonpon H1GH SCHOOL J . EDWARD PARISH 
Lonpon, TEXAS 
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PLEASE SPELL MACAULAY 


Teachers having fairly large classes reading Macaulay’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson should be interested in the following experiment, if only for the 
fun of it. 

Here are general directions—not copyrighted: After the students have 
had the text for a week or so, have them put it by for a moment, take a 
slip of paper ready to the purpose, and then spell “Macaulay.” 

If the results are as follows, the experiment may be regarded as a suc- 


cess: 
Macaulauy MaCaulay 


Macaulay Macaly 
McCaulay Macaulies 
Macaulayn Macally 
Macaullay Maculay 
MacCauley Macauley 
Macaulay Macauluy 


It should be noted that out of a class of fourteen pupils, only two wrote 
“Macaulay” identically; and those two, inadvertently, and unfortunately, 
I think, correctly. One may have “‘copied.’”’ Even allowing for that, how- 
ever, the experiment leaves something to be desired; since a perfect score 
calls for all different and none correct. Try it. 

EDWIN FITLER WILLIMAN 


PESCADERO UNION HicH SCHOOL 
PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
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CONTRACTIONS 


Our usual textbooks and grammars and handbooks pay little or no 
attention to contractions and I know of no teaching concerning them; 
they seem to have fallen under the general and rather contemptuous un- 
concern for ‘‘colloquial’”’ expressions. Yet the Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., 
a distinguished English linguist, says in his article on ‘“‘Grammar”’ in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

New inflected forms . . . . are coming into existence; at all events, we have 
as good a right to consider won’t, shan’t, can’t new inflected forms as the French 
aimerai (amare habeo), aimerais (amare habebam). If the ordinary grammars 
are correct in treating forms like “I am loving,” “I was loving,” “I did love,” 
as separate tenses, they are strangely inconsistent in omitting to notice the 
equally important emphatic form “I do love’”’ or the negative form “I do not 
love’’ (“I don’t love”) as well as the semi-inflexional “‘I’ll love,’’ “he’s loving.”’ 
It is true that these latter contracted forms are heard only in conversation and 
not seen in books; but the grammar of a language, it must be remembered, is 
made by those who speak it and not by the printers. 


Orthography, it is true, is no longer held as an essential department of 
grammar, nor is orthoépy, but spelling and pronunciation are none the 
less important, and the lack of instruction in the orthography of con- 
tractions has left the whole subject of orthoépy to the comparatively new 
science of phonetics, which is not made an essential in the usual curriculum 
in the United States. In England no teacher of English is qualified to 
teach without passing an examination in phonetics. Fortunately, the 
phonetists have accepted the opening left to them, and a thorough under- 
standing of speech contractions can be had from several notable authori- 
ties on both sides of the Atlantic. Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
2d ed. (1935), pp. Xxxvii-xxxix, has an admirable account of contractions, 
with an almost complete list, by Professor John Samuel Kenyon, some- 
what amplified from his American Pronunciation (1926), pp. 151-57, and 
knowledge of this, at least, could be insisted upon for all American 
teachers; while a similar list is to be found in Daniel Jones’s An Outline of 
English Phonetics (1922), which is insisted upon for all English teachers in 
Great Britain. These three works also contain treatises on assimilations 
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and other customary aspects of orthoépics, ignorance of which has led and 
still leads to an incredible amount of worse than useless instruction in 
“schoolmarm English” and that language infesting many woman’s clubs, 
with influences extending to handbooks of composition, radio speakers 
(and listeners), and a vast congeries of uninformed and misinformed folk. 
It is quite possible to do something about it, and there can be little dis- 
agreement about the usefulness of doing it. 

Dr. Sayce goes a little too far in saying that contracted forms are 
“heard only in conversation.”” They are far from unusual in poetry, many 
of them in the form of elisions; they are common, of course, in the dia- 
logue of plays and novels; they are customary in informal correspondence, 
and they are to be found in more formal writing, as, for example, in Pro- 
fessor Curme’s Syntax, both in instances and in his own comment. Their 
use in writing seems to be growing, and should be encouraged as tending 
to obliterate needless distinction between the written and spoken language. 

The dictionaries are paying the contractions more attention; nearly all 
of them, for instance, are duly listed in alphabetical order in the Thorn- 
dike-Century—though this omits ’re and ’ve, for no evident reason. It also 
gives alternative spellings, shan’t and sha’n’t, of which the latter seems 
pedantic. But no dictionary can be expected to give all contractions: ’// 
combines, it is evident, with almost anything, from he’ll to what'll, and so 
does n’t in negatives of every sort. In some cases the pronunciation 
changes, as iti usedn’t (little heard in America), durstn’t, and mustn’t. 
Thorndike insists on used to with both the d and ¢ sounded after an s like z, 
Webster has better ears and gives yoostoo, as the Oxford does. 

Several dictionaries give ’//, as in I'll, he’ll, as a contraction for either 
will or shall; the latter is contracted to sh’l, as is noted in Sweet’s Primer 
of Spoken English, and it is doubtful if it is ever narrowed to a mere ’VI, 
but authorities do differ. In general Kenyon speaks of “‘careless” or 
“familiar” speech, while Jones regards the contractions as customary— 
as indeed they are, even in quite formal pronouncements. But writers 
know so little of the actualities, that there is no attempt at consistency or 
more than a faint approximation to the sounds actually spoken and heard. 

A number of homographs, likely to cause confusion in print, result 
from this lack of precise attention. Contracted would and had both come 
down to ’d: it'd be a good thing; he’d be the one to send. As, is, has, us, 
all come down to ’s: I did it so’s to be on time; as bright’s a button; he’s 
coming; she’s been here; let’s go. Mr. Kenyon notes a confusion on page 159 
of his American Pronunciation: 
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A popular unstrest form of than is [n], as in that’s more’n I know. But one un- 
strest form of and is also [n], as in two ’n’ two are four. Hence than and and are 
sometimes confused by the uneducated, as in the following extract from a letter: 
“T think it is worth more and that.” 


Unstressed of regularly takes the sound of the neutral vowel, as in 
man-o’-war, will-o’-the-wisp, ten o’clock. It also retains the sound of 2, 
as in what ’v the night? and this is homophonic with unstressed have, as in 
what ’ve you done? This leads to a common error in the writing of of for 
have in many verbal uses, which is an error in spelling but not in pro- 
nunciation. Ring Lardner’s “‘Busher’s Letters” will occur to many, and 
I wrote him about them seven years ago, receiving the following answer: 

I used to write the word “of” as a substitute for “have” because it was so 
used in the letters I had from ball players. In later years, when I gave up the 
letter form of writing, I went back to “have.” 


I submit that the error in writing has arisen, certainly in part, because 
pupils have never been taught to write contractions at all. English 
writers generally set down in dialogue instances like J would’ve gone, he’d 
*ve done it, and similarly through a long list of subjunctive uses; but they 
know their phonetics, which Americans do not. 

And it might be added that if more were known about actual pro- 
nunciations, as distinguished from the mere superstitions induced by our 
anarchic spelling, there would be little or no attempt to indicate the 
actualities of seventy several sounds by the twenty-six letters of our 
alphabet. Daniel Jones, on page 62 of the work cited, gives as the actual 
sound of J should have thought so what can be rendered as /sht{thawtso. 
One person lacking phonetics wrote in the American Mercury a good 
while ago that writers were justified in writing of for ’ve because they 
thought of it so. As this would justify every misspelling that was ever 
perpetrated, it hardly seems an argument. About the only valid conclu- 
sion, I submit, is that children cannot be rightly blamed when they are 


allowed to remain ignorant. 
WALLACE RICE 


NEWS AND NOTES 


GOOD-WILL DAY MATERIALS 


Material concerning Good-will Day, May 18, may be obtained from 
the Federal Council of Churches, New York City; the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., which is offering a package of ap- 
propriate material for 50 cents; and from the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, Washington, D.C., which is publishing suggestions for 
the day for communities, schools, and churches. This material includes 
plays, poems, facts for speeches and essays, and church and Sunday- 
school services; the price is 15 cents. 


SUMMER COURSES ABROAD 


A special low rate with many inducements for American students, 
teachers, and those interested in higher education has recently been an- 
nounced by the Moscow Summer School, to convene in the Soviet Union 
from July 16 to August 25, according to A. K. Dawson, manager of the 
Russian Travel Division of the American Express Company. Instruction 
is in the English language, by an all-Soviet faculty of professors and 
specialists. From time to time the school is addressed by prominent 
Soviet leaders. Among the courses to be offered this coming summer are 
“Arts in the U.S.S.R.,” “Literature of Russia and the Soviet Union,” 
“Principles of the Collective and Socialist Society,” “A Philosophy of 
Dialectical Materialism,” ‘Survey of Education in the U.S.S.R.,” “His- 
tory of the Soviet Union,’ and “Advanced Russian for Foreigners.” 
There will be a choice from six tours to the principal cities of the Soviet 
Union. The basic rate for maintenance and travel during the summer is 
$176. 

Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. Heber Harper, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will act as advisers. On the Advisory Council are 
such outstanding American educators as John Dewey, Charles H. Judd, 
Howard W. Odum, W. W. Charters, and William Allan Neilson. 


Also during the summer of 1935 the University of Pennsylvania is 
sponsoring an intensive tour of South America, beginning June 15 and 
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ending August 28. The director of the cruise will be Dr. Frank E. 
Williams, professor of Latin-American Geography at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Graduate students taking the tour will receive six univer- 
sity credits toward their Master’s degree, but others not desiring college 
credit are permitted to enrol. 


ENGLISH JOURNAL PRIZES 


The English Journal contest in planning lessons in composition for 
Grades IX-XII, which closed on January 31, produced perhaps the 
closest competition of any so far this year. The first prize has been award- 
ed to Miss Ruth M. Whitfield, of the Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois, for a tenth-grade letter-writing unit in connection 
with motion-picture study. Her plan, with an appended list of sources 
of material, is published in this issue of the Journal. This latter list would 
not fall within the space limits prescribed for the plan; but even without 
it, her plan was judged the best. The two second prizes go to Donald B. 
Stickney, of the Wishkah Valley High School, Aberdeen, Washington, 
and Miss Rennie Peele, of the Kensington High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia. 


PRIZES FOR CREATIVE WRITING 


College Verse, a publication of the College Poetry Society of America, 
offers in Volume IV numerous prizes for original poems by college 
students, including the best poems concerning modern social problems or 
events, the best poem on any phase of mechanistic beauty, the best poem 
dealing with the life, religion, or philosophy of the Orient, the best narra- 
tive and the best lyric poems. Inquiries concerning the magazine and the 
prizes should be addressed to Ann Winslow, Secretary, 2305 Fulton Street, 
Berkeley, California. 


AN UNUSUAL OBITUARY 


An obituary of the late Edwin L. Miller as written by himself about 
five years prior to his death appears in the Detroit Educational News for 
September 18, 1934. 


COMMENDATION FOR THE COUNCIL 


The Connecticut School Superintendents’ Association adopted the 
following resolution at their convention in Hartford, Connecticut, Feb- 


Tuary 15, 1935: 
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“Resolved, That the Connecticut School Superintendents’ Association com- 
mend the National Council of Teachers of English and the motion-picture in- 
dustry for their efforts in encouraging and producing higher-type pictures, 
especially of the type of David Copperfield, and that the members of this organi- 
zation pledge their aid to this movement in every possible way.” —WoORCESTER 
WARREN, President. 


ERRATUM 


Professor Atwood H. Townsend’s report of the reading interests of 
college students which appeared in the February English Journal con- 
tained a typographical error. The median date of students’ book prefer- 
ences is 1924, not 1934 as printed. 


OKLAHOMA COUNCIL MEETING 


The Oklahoma Council of Teachers of English held its annual conven- 
tion at Tulsa on February 8. Work on the co-ordination of Freshman 
English, under the direction of Mrs. Lois Gillis Hall, and on high-school 
curriculum revision, under the direction of Miss Florette McNeese, is 
being carried on and will be continued throughout the coming year. The 
Oklahoma Council is, moreover, encouraging a closer co-operation be- 
tween district and state organizations, which it is hoped will be facilitated 
by the appointment of a permanent secretary and by changes in the con- 
stitution which were adopted. The officers elected were: Mrs. Edna Mul- 
drow, of Norman, president; Miss Ruth Moyer, of Enid, vice-president; 
Otis McBride, of Tulsa, secretary; E. E. Slaughter, of Durant, chairman 
of the college division; Miss Bernadine Ferguson, of Ponca City, chair- 
man of the high-school division; and Mrs. Plummer, of Ponca City, 
secretary of the high-school division. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Teachers of English in high schools and colleges will be interested in 
the Banners Elk School of English, which will hold its first session the 
coming summer in connection with the Pinnacle Inn at Banners Elk, 
North Carolina. 

Banners Elk is a little mountain town—4,oo0o feet up in the air—in the 
northwestern corner of the state. It is one of the coolest places in summer 
in the entire country, which makes it ideal both for a summer vacation 
and for graduate study in the field of English. 
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The courses will be taught by professional short-story-writers, poets, 
novelists, and dramatists, each an authority in his field. Among those 
already announced are Edwin Granberry, the novelist and short-story- 
writer who recently won the O. Henry Memorial Prize; Jessie B. Ritten- 
house, the well-known poet and critic; and Julia Peterkin, the noted 
novelist. Dr. Harold Blodgett, of Keuka College, New York, recently at 
Dartmouth College, will be Dean of the Faculty and will give a course in 
American literature and a course in Walt Whitman. There will be other 
courses in creative writing, short story, contemporary drama, play pro- 
duction, and contemporary poetry. The director of the school is Dr. 
Edwin Osgood Grover, professor of books, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. 


BEST SELLERS OF 1934 


Dr. William P. Sears, of New York University, calls the attention of 
the English Journal to the fact that many 1933 books were in the 1934 
best-seller lists. According to his summary, the first ten in fiction and 
non-fiction in 1934 are: 


FICTION 
Anthony Adverse Allen Farrar and Rinehart 
Lamb in His Bosom Miller Harper 
So Red the Rose Stark Young Scribner’s 
Good-bye, Mr. Chips Hilton Little Brown 
Within This Present Barnes Houghton Mifflin 
Work of Art Lewis Doubleday, Doran 
Private Worlds Bottome Houghton Mifflin 
Mary Peters Chase Macmillan 
Oil for the Lamps of China Hobart Bobbs-Merrill 
Seven Gothic Tales Dinesen Smith and Haas 
Non-FIcTION 

While Rome Burns Woollcott Viking 
Life Begins at Forty Pitkin Whittlesey House 
Nijinsky Nijinsky Simon and Schuster 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs Kallet and Schlink Vanguard 
The Native’s Return Adamic Harper 
Stars Fell on Alabama Carmer Farrar and Rinehart 
Brazilian Adventure Fleming Scribner 
42 Years in the White 

House Hoover Houghton Mifflin 
You Must Relax Jacobson Whittlesey House 
The Life of Our Lord Dickens Simon and Schuster 


The data are based on statistics furnished by the Publishers’ Weekly. 
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THE BEST SELLERS 
February 18 to March 18" 


FICTION 

1. Come and Get It, by Edna Ferber. February 20. (D. D.) $2.50. 

2. Green Light, by Lloyd C. Douglas. March 12. (H. M.) $2.50. 

3. The White Gate, by Warwick Deeping. February 27. (McBride) 
$2.00. 

4. Of Time and the River, by Thomas Wolfe. March 8. (Scrib.) $3.00. 

5. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 

6. Lost Horizon, by James Hilton. Hawthornden Prize edition. 
October 1. (Morrow) $2.50. 

7. Heaven’s My Destination, by Thornton Wilder. January 2. (Harp.) 
$2.50. 

8. Men Never Know, by Vicki Baum. March 8. (D. D.) $2.00. 

9. Shining and Free, by G. B. Stern. March 11. (Knopf) $2.50. 

10. The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz Werfel. November 30. 
(Viking) $3.00. 


GENERAL 

1. Inflation Ahead. What To Do about It, by W. M. Kiplinger and 
Frederick Shelton. February 23. (S. & S.) $1.00. 

2. Francis the First, by Francis Hackett. March 1. (D. D.) $3.00. 

3. Rats, Lice and History, by Hans Zinsser. February 8. (L. B.) $2.75. 

4. Ships, and How They Sailed the Seven Seas, by Hendrik W. Van 
Loon. February 21. (S. & S.) $3.00. 

5. Personal History, by Vincent Sheean. February 1. (D. D.) $3.00. 

6. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5, ’34. (Vik- 
ing) $2.75. 

7. Why Not Try God? by Mary Pickford. November g. (Kinsey) 
$1.00. 

8. Skin Deep, by E. C. Phillips. November 27. (Vang.) $2.00. 

9. Heaven High—Hell Deep, by Norman Archibald. January 1s. 
(Boni) $2.50. 

10. The Primrose Path, by Ogden Nash. February 14. (S. & S.) $2.50. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & 
Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current 
books are included. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Superintendent F. H. Bair, of Shaker Heights, Cleveland, charges in the 
March Clearing House that America, while rendering lip-service to de- 
mocracy, has been engaged in a free-for-all race for special privileges. He 
insists that the direct way for the school to proceed lies in an inquiring 
persistence and penetrating analysis of the American community as it is 
at present found. To that end he has organized in his own neighborhood a 
“course in public thinking on current affairs,’ conducted jointly by a 
teachers’ association, the Parent-Teachers’ Council, and the Board of 
Education. Most active in this movement, which is financed by the three 
organizations, are the teachers. An illustration of the theme upon which the 
work is based is “Backgrounds of the Depression in the United States.” 
In the study of each problem there is first an expository lecture outlined in 
mimeographed form for all those who attend, with a simple bibliography; 
second, one week later, fireside discussions in which the community meets 
in groups of ten or fifteen in homes; and third, open forum the third week, 
with the original lecturer acting, when possible, as the chairman, and the 
discussion proceeding from the floor. 


If it is true that the most important outcomes of social science instruc- 
tion in the high school are attitudes rather than knowledges, instructors 
in that field will derive little comfort from an investigation reported by 
R. J. Longstreet in the March, 1935, School Review. In September, 1932, 
and May, 1933, measurements were secured of the attitude toward patri- 
otism, the United States Constitution, war, and the law, held by juniors 
and seniors enrolled in American history and civics in four high schools. 
In all but one of these schools no effort was made to effect pupils’ attitude 
toward war. The results showed that only in the school where a definite 
effort was made to alter attitudes was there any change in the pupils’ 
attitudes toward war. To quote the author’s own summary of the in- 
vestigation: ‘This study has shown that high school pupils’ attitudes 
toward patriotism, the United States Constitution, and war as measured 
by the Thurstone scales are not affected by courses in American history 
and civics unless theinstructor makes special effort to effect such changes.” 


Startling information about pupils’ interests in radio programs is con- 
tained in Ben H. Darrow’s article in March Educational Method, “Can 
the School Teach Discrimination in Radio Listening?’ Mr. Darrow re- 
ports that in one large junior high school children listened voluntarily an 
average of two and one-half hours per day to the radio, as compared with 
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one-half hour per day spent on voluntary reading. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this proportion is common to high-school pupils everywhere in 
the United States. That the school has a responsibility for teaching dis- 
crimination between good and bad programs requires no argument. 

In a survey undertaken by Mr. Darrow for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers it developed that boys and girls preferred five types 
of programs in the following proportion: 


Boys Girls 
Biographical dramalogues.................. 337 164 
Dramatizations of books................... 110 244 


It is important for the teacher to learn from the children what programs 
they listen to, to know of the available broadcasts they should hear but 
do not. It may then be possible for the teacher, by means of skilful sug- 
gestion and by means of indirect devices, to encourage pupils to find and 
enjoy the better type of program. The Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion is issuing, upon request, study blanks entitled, ‘“Methods in Stimulat- 
ing Wiser Choice and Use of Radio Broadcasts by Children.”’ A report 
upon this questionnaire study will be made available later. 


Mr. Mitchell E. Rappaport, who previously described an experiment 
in the teaching of behavior and personality through composition in the 
English Journal, now reports a similar experiment with high-school litera- 
ture, in the January, 1935, issue of Educational Method. Through silent 
reading, lectures, discussions, oral reports, and essays the class studied 
some of the outstanding personality problems of adolescence, as revealed 
by current psychological theory. The literary materials employed in this 
experiment were the following novels: Bennett: Clayhanger, Hilda Less- 
ways, Old Wives’ Tale; Bromfield: Green Bay Tree; Samuel Butler: Ways 
of All Flesh; Gale: Miss Lulu Bett; Galsworthy: Awakening and To Let; 
Hardy: Jude the Obscure; Lewisohn: The Island Within; Maugham: Of 
Human Bondage; Moore: Evelyn Innes; Parrish: The Perennial Bache- 
lor; Rolland: Jean Christophe; Stern: The Matriarch; and Sudermann: 
Dame Care. 

THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Some of the leading educators who have been the victims of William 
Randolph Hearst’s crusade against the “Reds” struck back, both by 
means of public meeting and by articles in the educational press. A special] 
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meeting at the Department of Superintendence convention in Atlantic 
City was devoted to the discussion of ‘Hearst and His Relation to Aca- 
demic Freedom.” In an address, which was enthusiastically received, 
Mr. Charles A. Beard, noted historian, made the following statement: 


In the course of the past fifty years I have talked with presidents of the 
United States, senators, justices of the Supreme Court, members of the House 
of Representatives, governors, mayors, bankers, editors, college presidents 
(including that great scholar, Charles W. Eliot), leading men of science, Nobel 
prize-winners in science and letters and I have never found one single person 
who, for talent and character, commands the respect of the American people 
who has not agreed with me that William Randolph Hearst has pandered to 
depraved tastes and has been an enemy of everything that is noblest and best 
in our American traditions. .... 

There is not a cesspool of vice and crime that Hearst has not raked and ex- 
ploited for money-making purposes. No person with intellectual honesty or 
moral integrity would touch him with a ten-foot pole for any purpose or to gain 
any end. Unless those who represent American scholarship, science, and the 
right of a free people to discuss public questions freely stand together against 
his insidious influences, he will assassinate them individually by every method 
known to yellow journalism. Only cowards can be intimidated by Hearst. 


The same group of educators passed a resolution calling upon the Nye 
Committee to investigate the propaganda in newspapers, schools, motion 
pictures, and radio to increase the fear of war and promote the sale of 
munitions. 

In the February, 1935, issue of the Social Frontier articles by Lawrence 
Martin and Ferdinand Lundberg review Hearst’s career. At the close of 
Mr. Lundberg’s article he makes the following announcement: 

Very recently there have been springing up in a number of the cities where 
the twenty-eight Hearst newspapers are published anti-Hearst associations 
dedicated to boycotting the Hearst papers and the Hearst advertisers. Already 
in some Western cities these associations have made inroads upon the Hearst 
business..... In this work the more than a million teachers can be very 
effective if they so desire, because it merely requires the passing remark of a 
teacher that a piece of work “‘is as poor as a Hearst editorial” to bring home to 
the students that Hearst is not held in very high esteem. ... . He is only power- 
ful if he frightens enlightened people into silence. 


Heywood Broun, who conducts a weekly column in the Nation, says 
in the March 13, 1935, issue of that magazine, in commenting upon the 
Department of Superintendence meeting: 

It was my childhood dream to be able to talk back to a teacher. At last I had 
it. I remembered the weary hours of copying maxims as the penalty for coming 
late to school, and so I said, ““Gentlemen, it seems to me you are very tardy in 
your approach to academic freedom. ... . You haven’t the nerve to go back to 
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the Declaration of Independence. It is much too radical for you and so I assign 
each delegate to remain after this session and write in a large and legible hand 
one thousand times, ‘All men are created free and equal.’ ” 


Ashley Dukes tells of conditions in the German theater under Nazi 
rule in the March Theatre Arts Monthly. He presents a translation from 
a German correspondent who describes the operation of the new Reich 
theater law of May, 1934, which provided that all enterprises originat- 
ing on the stage require the approval of the minister of propaganda. Mr. 
Dukes’s correspondent says that the exclusion of Jews from the theater 
was the most remarkable innovation considering the important part that 
race has played in German dramatic history. In cities like Hamburg and 
Frankfort, for example, the exclusion of Jews from the theater crippled 
the entire theatrical system. The very direct and drastic censorship 
exercised upon the writing and performance of plays has resulted in the 
reduction of the theater to a level of mediocrity. The situation is sum- 
marized in the concluding paragraph of the translation: 

At present not a single modern play of quality is being performed on the 
German stage. The pillars of the repertory, as any one can see who studies the 
official journals giving lists of performances, are Shakespeare and a few care- 
fully-selected German classics. The least introspective works of Shakespeare 
are the most popular. The advanced modernists are Oscar Wilde and Gerhart 
Hauptmann, both represented by plays in which no subversive tendency can be 
discerned. Although Shaw is supposed to approve of dictatorship, he is seldom 
played except in mutilated versions. The writers of today fall into two natural 
categories. If they are declared Nazis, the audience assumes them to be bores; 
and if they remain private individuals about whom nothing is known, it feels 
that it may be approving masked enemies of the State. This attitude is reflected 
in all journalistic criticism. 

Luigi Pirandello, who was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature for 
1934, is the subject of a discerning, though laudatory, analysis of the 
February Theatre Arts Monthly. Mr. Silvio d’Amico here interprets Piran- 
dello not as the extreme subjectivist who portrayed life with a sense of 
nausea and disgust at its futility, but as an artist who seeks to find con- 
solation and creative quality in the illusory character of life. Pirandello’s 
subjectivism is not the cold, philosophical sophistry of Leontini, but the 
experience of a philosopher who is also a great poet. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Joun T. FrepDER1IcK—professor of modern letters at Northwestern 
University; instructor in English at the University of Notre Dame; 
founder and editor of The Midland from 1915 to 1933; author of Good 
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Writing in collaboration with Leo L. Ward, Handbook of Short Story 
Writing, and the two novels, Druida and Green Bush. 

Dora V. Smitxa—Ph.D., University of Minnesota; associate professor 
in education, University of Minnesota; consulting specialist in English 
to the National Survey of Secondary Schools; first vice-president and 
chairman of the Research Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

HELEN Ranp—A.M., Radcliffe College; teacher of English in the 
Evanston Township High School; formerly instructor in English at the 
University of Illinois; author of Better Sentence Builders, The Freshman 
Tutor, and English at Work, Books I and II. 

Lue.ta B. Cook—Teacher of English, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis; author of Using English, Book Il, Experiments in Writing, and 
co-author of Experiments in Reading and Hidden Treasures in Literature; 
chairman of the creative writing division of the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Grace GRAHAM—A.B., A.M., Western Reserve University; teacher of 
English in Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Una Corsett—A.B., Goucher College; teacher of English at the West- 
ern High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

J. Wayne WriGHTsTONE—Ph.D., Columbia University; member of 
the Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; formerly teacher of English in secondary schools; author of 
Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools. 

AtMA PascHaALL—A.B., Wittenberg College; graduate student at the 
University of Chicago; teacher of English at Scott High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; author of Creative Expression; contributor to many educational 
magazines. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Kurt KorrKA—professor of psychology at Smith College; co-founder 
and editor of Psychologische Forschung; author of Growth of the Mind 
(translated from the German into English, Chinese, and Russian) and 
other books and articles on psychology. 

EpwIn DILLer StarspuckK—formerly director of the University of Iowa 
Studies in Character; now director of a similar series at the University of 
Southern California. 

J. D. CLarK—A.B., Columbia University; M.A., Harvard University; 
professor of English at North Carolina State College and chairman of the 
department. 

ALIcE LouisE LEFrevre—instructor in the School of Library Science, 
Louisiana State University. 


BOOKS 


EXPLORING ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Two histories of English literature have recently come from the press, 
each having the definite aim of introducing the subject to young people 
of the present day in such a manner as to interest them while giving in- 
struction. Both achieve the aim, but in very different ways. 

Life in Literature’ is an introduction to the literature of England for 
younger pupils. No attempt is made at an exhaustive study. Only the 
most interesting figures of a period are portrayed, and these are introduced 
through their works rather than through biographical sketches. The book 
gives a series of literary peep-holes through which the child may glimpse, 
not authors of the past, but life as a whole in the various periods of English 
literature. The authors claim to have made character the basis of selec- 
tion, and to have selected authors and extracts that would appeal to the 
child’s fancy; but they have done more. They have given, in a very simple 
but interesting way, a picture of growth of English ideals, society, culture, 
and literature from Beowulf to Shaw. 

No two people will ever agree as to the choice of either important or 
interesting characters to be included in a survey of English literature. 
Many favorites have been omitted from Life in Literature. Some have 
been included whose ability to interest the early adolescent may be 
questioned. The authors have handled this problem very well by selecting 
for inclusion in their book passages of real interest. The pupils who are 
led by these passages to attempt the reading of the whole book may find 
themselves disappointed. Often two or more authors are considered to- 
gether for purposes of comparison, as Wordsworth and Coleridge, Tenny- 
son and Browning, Lamb and Hazlitt. An unusual amount of space is 
given to Sterne, Blake, Sheridan, and Swift. The chapters presenting the 
Paston Letters and the one given to the two diarists, Evelyn and Pepys, 
are particularly interesting. 

Life in Literature probably does not contain sufficient information for 
use as a textbook in the junior or senior year of high school, but it would 
be admirable for a lower group. Teachers who wish to find an interesting 
approach to literature will do well to read this book. 

* By L. A. G. Strong and Monica Redlich. Edited for American Schools by Russell 
Thomas. Little, Brown & Co. $1.72. 
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Explorations in Literature, English Writers, by Edwin Miller,? is a sur- 
vey of English literature which achieves the author’s aim of combining 
background, biography, and literary works into a unified series. The 
book is written in an easy, popular vein, calculated to catch the interest 
of the adolescent. The author has a fluent, journalistic style. He is at his 
best in the biographies, which make the writers real people, not shadowy 
mystics. Anecdotes and humorous incidents are piled up, but there is a 
balance between interest in the man and interest in his works. 

Mr. Miller gives an unusual amount of space to writers and works not 
usually included in a survey course in English literature, the works of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Conan Doyle, and William Schwench Gil- 
bert receiving more space than Ruskin or Tennyson. The Mikado, some- 
what abridged, is given as an example of excellent prose dialogue and 
“jolly verse,” but there will be difference of opinion as to the advisability 
of giving thirty-three pages for this purpose. No doubt Mr. Miller chose 
to include this and other similar selections for their appeal to the average 
high-school pupil; and he will find many teachers who will agree. Some 
teachers will also applaud the accumulation of quotations from both 
major and minor authors, while others will question whether the pupil, 
unfamiliar with the context, will get much reaction of any kind from many 
of them. There will be some who will object to the number of minor 
writers enumerated, although the brief sketches will be interesting to the 
pupil because of striking or humorous incidents. Those who object will 
do so on the ground that a survey course should not include so many 
names that none will stick in the pupil’s mind. And truly, the great num- 
ber of writers merely introduced at times gives the journey the air of a 
sight-seeing tour rather than an exploration. 

Another unusual feature is the omission of discussion of the author’s 
style, as such, and references to the author’s philosophy of life or teaching. 
Some information along these lines is woven into the discussions, but never 
is it made conspicuous, and sometimes it is omitted entirely. Browning- 
lovers will regret the space given to the poet’s obscurity when not a word 
is said of his wholesome, optimistic philosophy and his invigorating in- 
fluence which makes him a favorite with the adolescent. Mr. Miller seems 
to take great care to keep within the range of the average pupil’s ability 
to appreciate literature. He seeks to catch the pupil’s fancy and satisfy 
it, at the same time pointing ahead to more pleasure if the pupil will 
proceed along the way. But there is missing something of the inspira- 
tional which lifts the pupil even beyond his likes and dislikes. 


2J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.20. 
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The questions and exercises are helpful. The projects outlined suggest 
many interesting excursions for both pupil and teacher; and the book as a 
whole has decided value. It is always interesting, and there is a wealth of 
material for the teacher to use as she thinks best. 


FLORETTE MCNEESE 
CLASSEN H1GH SCHOOL 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 


THE CHILD’S OWN DICTIONARY 


It is an unusual privilege for a reviewer to be permitted to present to 
the readers of a periodical like the English Journal a book of outstanding 
importance which meets a long-felt need. It is therefore with a pardon- 
able enthusiasm that certain superlatives creep into the description and 
evaluation of the Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary.* Here we have, at 
last, a complete, sound, and scholarly dictionary, built from the ground 
up for one purpose only—to provide the elementary-school child and his 
teacher with a wordbook complete for all school needs, easy to under- 
stand, and delightful to use. 

Teachers need no introduction to the work of Dr. E. L. Thorndike. 
His Teachers’ Word Book has been a constantly used book of reference for 
many years, and his articles on phases of language instruction have widely 
influenced curriculum construction. All this tested experience bears fruit 
in his latest production. 

The aim of the Dictionary is best expressed in the editor’s own words: 


The ideal dictionary for a young learner is a book which will help him to 
learn the meaning of any word that he needs to understand, the spelling of any 
word that he needs to write, and the pronunciation of any word that he needs 
to speak. It will give him the help that he needs when he needs it, with a mini- 
mum of eye-strain and fatigue. 


The reviewer will attempt to show in this limited space how these aims 
have been met. 

The words themselves have been chosen from a count made of the 
occurrences of words in over ten million words of reading matter. Besides 
scientifically validating the words used, this procedure has made possible 
the rating of all words lying within the first twenty-thousand frequency. 
Thus the pronoun “her” is followed by “1,” to show that it falls among 


* Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1935. 
Pp. 970+x. $1.32. 
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the first thousand of most frequently used words; the noun “meal-time,” 
on the other hand, is followed by a ‘‘20,” to show that it falls in the last 
thousand of the twenty thousand most frequently used words. Words be- 
yond this limit are not marked. 

The definitions will interest teachers most. There is no cutting-down 
of a larger dictionary; there are no terse abstractions. Each definition has 
been built to make the child understand clearly the meaning and use of 
the word he seeks. One or two examples follow: 
mediator, one who tries to make two persons or nations friendly by helping to 

settle their quarrels. Mother acts as a mediator when John and Jim quarrel. 


Some words really have no useful definition. Very wisely no attempt has 
been made to define these, but merely their use is shown. Thus: 


no. 1. No means the same as shaking your head. Can a cow fly? No. 2. not 
any. Dogs have no wings. Eat no more. 3. a vote against. The noes won, 


Pronunciation has been made simple and clear. A modified pronuncia- 
tion table appears at the front and back of the book, and also on pages 
IOI, 201, 301, etc. This table furnishes the key to the pronunciations 
following each word. Even very young children can easily learn and apply 
the simple symbols which are used. Nevertheless they are selected from 
the diacritical marks of the Century Dictionary and lead directly to the 
use of an adult dictionary in later years. 

Space permits only very brief mention of type and illustrations. The 
entries are made in clear blackfaced type, with slight divisions between 
syllables to aid in visualization and spelling. Definitions and examples fol- 
low in plain type, with adequate space between lines for easy reading. 
Etymologies are omitted entirely, and the learned terms “colloquial,” 
“archaic,” “obsolete,” and the like have been simplified to the phrases 
“old use,” “not used now,” “in common talk,” etc. In this manner the 
cumbersome verbiage of the adult dictionary has been avoided, so that 
the child reads a word and its definition as fluently as he would a para- 
graph in his reader. To clear type and good spacing have been added a 
large number of clear, well-drawn illustrations. These average about six 
to every pair of pages, relieving the solid type and brightening the gen- 
eral appearance. 

The importance of this new dictionary is beyond challenge. It is exact- 
ly what elementary teachers have sought for in vain for many years. And 
since it meets every criterion of a child’s dictionary—in selection of words, 
in simple definitions, in type, illustrations, size, binding, and general at- 
tractiveness—there is no doubt but that the Thorndike-Century Junior 
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Dictionary will be received with great acclaim and generally adopted as 
an indispensable part of elementary language work. 


RoBert C. Poo.ey 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


In Time of Peace. By Thomas Boyd. Minton Balch. $2.50. 

A bitter, honest story by the author of Through the Wheat. Hicks, hero of the former 
novel, begins his post-war life, marries, has a baby, suffers unemployment, sees his wife 
forced into a career, and becomes one of a disillusioned cocktail set. At last he con- 
cludes, “This is war again—war against politicians, Wealth and Property.” 


The Conquest of Canaan. By Booth Tarkington. Harper. $2.50. 

A reissue of a book popular thirty years ago; a story of midwestern village life of the 
period. 
Come and Get It. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Miss Ferber writes a realistic picture of Wisconsin lumber camps and small-town 
life as a background for the story of Barney Glasgow, knockabout boy who becomes a 
lumber king. When the newly rich take their fling in London she tells us of that also. 


One Light Burning. By R. C. Hutchinson. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Gerta and her new Irish husband (wanted by the police) slip away on a Polish 
steamer and there meet a party of Englishmen, one of whom falls in love with Gerta. 
They part, but after a series of stirring adventures in the Arctic and in Russia, the hero 
finds Gerta again. A vivid story of a great love, but somewhat melodramatic and 
sentimental. 


Easter Holiday. By Ruth Blodgett. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

A writer of New England stories has turned to New York for material. When 
prosperous, conservative Gordon McDonald died he left three maturing children to the 
care of a rather repressed mother. She tried to understand the life her children were 
living and swiftly fell in love with a man quite unlike Gordon. 


The Willoughbys. By Alice Brown. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

A New England (Mass.) story of renunciation. The characters are a cultured elderly 
clergyman, who lost his parish; his domineering wife; his daughter, who gave up to 
another the man she loved; and the elderly maid, who loved and hoped for the return 
of a lover seen but once. 


Southwest. By Laura Adams Armer. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 

The author of Waterless Mountain has written a sensitive, sympathetic book filled 
with the poetic spirit of the Indian now living in Mexico. Her story has a quality of 
deep understanding and a love for these people, their customs and environment, seldom 
found in a book written by an alien. 
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Rats, Lice, and History. By Hans Zinsser. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

To Dr. Zinsser, war means dirt, lice, and disease. The reader is impressed as much 
by the deep humanitarianism of the writer as by his science and wit. He takes a very 
broad view of his subject, and arouses a keen interest when he talks about epidemics 
thousands of years before Christ; about typhus, bubonic plague, black death, leprosy; 
and about the part pestilence has played in world-history. 


The Black Consul. By A. Vinogradov. Viking. $2.75. 
A soviet author writes an accurate historical novel about Haiti’s part in the French 
Revolution. 


Jungle—a Tale of the Amazon Rubber Tappers. F. de Castro. Viking. $2.50. 

A translation of a book written by a Portuguese author who has spent a part of his 
life in Brazil. In telling the story of a young Lisbon college man who is forced to become 
a tapper, De Castro gives a vivid and terrible picture of jungle life and exploitation in 
the rubber business. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
A Desk Book of 25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced. By Frank H. Vizetelly. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 

A valuable reference work worth considerably more than its selling-price, indicating 
the pronunciation of troublesome words in symbols intelligible to the untrained reader. 
Brief definitions are supplied. 


American Reading Instruction. By Nila B. Smith. Silver, Burdett. $1.96. 

A well-illustrated history of the teaching of reading in the United States organized in 
terms of the prevailing emphasis of each period. Objectives, methods, and subject mat- 
ter are subjected to a keen analysis, and a section dealing with current and future trends 
completes the volume. Separate charts revealing graphically the major reading objec- 
tives of history are inserted. 


The Teaching of College English. Compiled by Oscar James Campbell. Apple- 
ton-Century. $1.50. 

A survey of the outstanding problems of today in the field of the teaching of English 
in the college and the graduate school, with recommendations for curriculum improve- 
ment. Problems raised by the organization of Freshman composition, the first course in 
literature, the English major, the preparation of the teacher of English, and higher 
degrees in English are set forth with clarity and in circumstantial detail. The point of 
view is probably consonant with the prevailing outlook of workers in the field. 


Studies in Articulation of High School and College. By Henry C. Mills and 
Others. Edited by Edward Safford Jones. With a Foreword by Samuel P. 
Capen. “University of Buffalo Studies,’”’ Vol. IX. 

A voluminous report of research studies dealing with the reorganization of the in- 
stitutions of secondary and higher education. 


Educating Superior Students. Edited by Helen Louise Cohen and Nancy G. 
Coryell. American Book. $2.00. 


A series of co-operative studies undertaken by the Association of First Assistants in 
the High Schools of the City of New York, with reference to the education of that most 
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neglected of all problem children, the bright student. There is a priceless chapter on the 
opportunities of the English teacher and the administrator, and a series of concrete 
recommendations for the entire school organization. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


English at Work. Book II. By Helen Rand. Holt. 

Miss Rand achieves in this interesting guidebook to English the difficult association 
of suitableclassroom exercises calling for sound thinking with situations that are facile 
and spontaneous. This book meets the demand of the advocate of the activities pro- 
gram, as well as the advocate of fundamental grammar instruction. 


Highroad to English Literature. By Elizabeth Collette. Ginn. $1.60. 

A new story of the history of English letters from Beowulf to the present. The lan- 
guage is adapted to the abilities of the average high-school student, and the material 
carefully selected from the standpoint of an interpretation of the life of the British 
people. Wherever possible, the significance of earlier literature for our own time is 
clearly pointed out. 


Beacon Lights of Literature, Vols. I-IV. Edited by Rudolph W. Chamberlain. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
A standard literature series for the high school containing the familiar classics of the 
old restricted list. A voluminous series, thoroughly safe and sane. 


Hartrampf’s Vocabularies. By Gustavus A. Hartrampf. Grosset & Dunlap. 

A book of synonyms, antonyms, and word families arranged in meaningful classifica- 
tions, with the various parts of speech brought together in association with each of the 
ideas listed. Of considerable interest to the less successful students of Freshman Eng- 
lish. 

English in Daily Use. By May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde West. American 

Book. 

A complete program of instruction in the English language for use over a two-year 
period in the secondary school. Each section consists of a series of units carefully organ- 
ized in terms of the pupils’ growing capacities. Systematic instruction in English 
grammar and rhetoric is correlated with pupils’ life-experiences. The radio, newspaper, 
and photoplay, as well as other prominent interests of youth, are given due recognition. 


Easy English Exercises. By Ada Riddlesbarger and Edna Parker Cotner. World 
Book. $.96. 


A revised edition of an exercise book dealing with the principles of formal grammar. 
The organization is traditional. 


How To Judge Motion Pictures. By Sarah MacLean Mullen. With a Foreword 
for Teachers by William L. Lewin. Scholastic. $0.25. 

A valuable pamphlet for the high-school student providing standards of criticism of 
current photoplays. Information about the manufacture and about the production of 
photoplays, as well as a convenient chart for their evaluation, are valuable features of 
this timely booklet. 
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Shakespeare. By Douglas Bush. Scribner’s. $1.00. 

This pocket-size annotated edition of Shakespeare combines several of the plays in 
each volume. This fourth in the series is designed to provide the student with various 
types: The Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, 
and The Winter’s Tale. 


Modern Short Biographies. Edited by Marston Balch. Harcourt, Brace. $1.40. 

Excellent collateral reading for the advanced high-school course in composition or 
literature are these selections from the best in the longer and shorter modern biog- 
raphies. Strachey, Ludwig, Bradford, Maurois, DeKruif, and many other of the great 
names in this field have been included. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Interpreting Experience. By Pearl Hogrefe and W. Paul Jones. Ginn. $2.20. 
A literary reader with graded selections beginning with the simpler and more con- 
crete passages and proceeding to the more abstract. The rather minute classification 
according to type and theme is intended to facilitate use of the anthology as a collection 
of models for Freshman writing. 


Creative Writing. By George G. Williams. Harper. $2.00. 

This book is written on the plan of the old-fashioned college rhetoric, with its inter- 
est in the elements of style and the so-called types of discourse. Nevertheless, it is 
modern in spirit: first, because it recognizes that mastery of the elementary arts of 
clarity are prerequisite to the study of rhetoric; second, because it avoids minute detail 
and “heavy” rhetoric. 


The Year Book of College Oratory: University Oratorical Annual, Vol. VI. Com- 
piled and edited by Evan E. Anderson. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

The best of our undergraduate eloquence is directed this year against the menace 
of war, dismantling of the educational system, persistence of rugged individualism, and 
economic injustice. The thirty-three entries in this annual are evidence of serious think- 
ing and a persistent idealism on the part of student leaders. 


Opinions and Attitudes in the Twentieth Century. Compiled and edited by Stew- 
art Morgan and William Thomas. Thomas Nelson. 

The college Freshman is offered in this book of readings a diversified menu in which 
the topics range from “Loafing, a Neglected Art,’’ by James Norman Hall, to H. L. 
Mencken’s analysis of the feminine mind and Soule’s speculation as to whether we are 
going to have a revolution. The editors have brought together some of the best and 
most representative writings in current magazines, though they have failed to include 
material advancing fundamental criticism of our culture. 

Elementary Principles of Acting. By Edward J. Mackay and Alice B. Mackay. 

French. $2.00. 

A revision of a well-known and authoritative handbook on acting, adapted to the 
needs of the amateur and the college student. The language is simple and direct and 
the illustrations brief and familiar. 


